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Research and contains a report of the results secured from an evaluation 
of 9,000 elementary school courses of study in practically all fields of 
subject matter to determine outstanding present practice. This study, 
which utilized more than 35,000 judgments, presents (1) the guides em- 
ployed by the judges in estimating the relative worth of courses of study; 
(2) the courses (in the various subject fields) selected as most nearly con- 


forming to the judged best points of the criteria; (3) a preliminary report 
of trends and tendencies in elementary education as indicated by the 
selected courses. 

This report, with its guides for judging curriculum merit and lists of 
outstanding courses, is replete with valuable suggestions that should be 
od _—— and genuine service to course of study committees in the 
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A SERIES OF TESTS FOR THE MEASURE- 
MENT AND DIAGNOSIS OF READING 
ABILITY IN GRADES 3 TO 8 


BY ARTHUR I. GATES 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N THE reading of any pupil we may seek to discover the follow- 
ing characteristics: (1) The rate of reading, or the total amount 
read in a given time, whether the material is adequately under- 
stood or not; (2) the rate of accurate reading, or the amount read 
in a given time with a prescribed, satisfactory degree of compre- 
hension; (3) the accuracy of reading, or the degree to which a pupil 
fully comprehends what he reads, and (4) the degree to which a 
pupil possesses a particular, important type of reading technique or 
ability. For some years the writer has been attempting by various 
experimental studies to work out a procedure to reveal these four 
characteristics of a pupil’s reading by objective devices that are easy 
to administer, score, and interpret. The series of tests and pro- 
cedures developed are described in this article. 

Before presenting the tests it will be advisable to explain more 
fully what is meant by the four characteristics of reading ability 
mentioned above. Of these four, the last is most in need of explana- 
tion and it will, therefore, be taken up first. 


TYPES OF READING ABILITIES OR TECHNIQUES 


Fundamental to the construction of the new tests is the fact that 
reading is not a single ability which is utilized in every situation but, 
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on the contrary, a number of abilities. Reading is merely a term 
applied to a variety of ways of reacting to printed words. A well- 
equipped, versatile reader may read the same material in various 
ways. To illustrate: a competent adult may read a paragraph to 
get the main idea, to note all details without differentiation, to secure 
the answer to a question in mind, to appraise the literary style, to 
note errors in punctuation, to observe the logical outline, or to 
perceive the emotional tone of the passage. He may read with 
passing interest only or to retain as much and as well as possible; 
he may read rapidly, merely skimming the sentences, or slowly and 
carefully, appraising each phrase. This list illustrates, but by no 
means exhausts, the different ways of reading. 

Certain investigations have revealed the fact that such different 
“ways” of reading depend upon highly complex reading-techniques. 
The writer has found adults, graduate students, conspicuously de- 
ficient in several important reading skills. Some students can read 
very well for certain purposes but are seriously inadequate in other 
types of reading. In other studies* not only have similar limita- 
tions been observed in school children but evidence even more con- 
vincing has been found in the fact that extensive training which 
produces very marked improvement in one type of reading ability 
may have little or no effect in developing another form of reading 
technique. In these studies it was apparent that the only way to 
insure the development of any type of reading ability is to provide 
training in just that type. Each is dependent on certain complex 
techniques or skills, upon abilities which must be built up by specific 
practice. 

These facts—that there are many types of reading abilities, that 
an individual may be competent in some but not in other forms of 
reading, and that each type is best developed by instruction directed 
specifically to it—have a clear bearing on the problem of measuring 
reading ability and of following up the results revealed. In the 
first place, the typical reading test which yields a single gross score 
can scarcely measure general reading skill since no single ability 
exists. A single score from most of such tests fails to reveal many 
aspects of reading technique which are of prime importance as a 

* See “The General and Specific Effects of Training in Reading,” Teachers College Record, March, 


1924, and a forthcoming dissertation by Dr. Robert C. Carroll. (Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications.) 
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guide to instruction. Even if an elaborate test did measure general 
reading ability, the mere information that a pupil or class is, in 
general, good or average or poor would be much less useful to the 
teacher than a knowledge of strengths and weaknesses in particular 
types of reading techniques. Instruction aimed at reading in general 
is likely to be wasteful and ineffective. The nature of reading abili- 
ties indicates the need of a number of tests, each of which measures 
specifically an important type of reading ability. If the pupil reveals 
weakness in one or more of these reading techniques, the type of 
instruction required is indicated by the nature of the test itself. 


DERIVATION OF A TEAM OF TESTS FOR VARIOUS READING ABILITIES 


The present series of tests is the result of efforts to fill this need, 
in a measure, at least. The series includes four new tests, each 
designed to measure one kind of reading ability or technique. This 
series does not provide a measure for all types of reading skills 
but it does make possible the appraisal of several highly impor- 
tant ones. 

The four tests which constitute the “team’’ were reached as the 
result of the following types of study. 

1. Preliminary studies with various types of test units, mostly in 

mimeographed form. 

2. Judgments of about thirty experts on defects and merits of a 

series of sample test-unit types. 

3. Certain studies of the effects of practice on reading of the 

types represented by the test units. 

4. Study of correlations obtained between various types of read- 

ing tests. 

As a result of these studies six types of tests were finally selected 
and two forms of each printed. With each of these types approxi- 
mately 1,600 children have been tested and the results analyzed. 
Data of the following sorts have been the materials studied for the 
purposes of finding the best team of tests. 

1. Self-correlations or reliability coefficients for each type of test. 

2. Intercorrelations of each test with all others. 

3. The percentages of errors in the comprehension exercises of 

each test at each grade level. 

4. The nature of the errors made. 
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5. The way selected types of readers work on the material during 
the test period. 

6. The effects of giving the tests repeatedly. 

7. Further studies of particular pupils who vary greatly in achieve- 
ments in the different tests or children who are uniformly good 
in all of the tests. 

On the basis of the evidence combined from these different sources, 
the team of four tests was finally selected as serving most adequately, 
within limits of practicality, the purpose sought, namely, to secure 
by objective means a diagnostic picture of certain significant features 
of a pupil’s reading ability. 

Most of the technical details concerning the selection, validation, 
standardization, etc., of the tests will be reserved for another article. 
The present article will be devoted chiefly to exposition of the nature 


and uses of the team. Some of the general characteristics of all of 
the tests will be given first. 


SOME GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TESTS 


Testing Reading Skills. Emphasis should be given to the fact that 
these tests are designed to measure skills, techniques, and acquired 
habits. They are arranged to gauge not the underlying mental 
capacities or native aptitude for reading but the skills acquired which 
are subject to further development by dint of training. None, fur- 
thermore, is a measure of depth or power of comprehension; none 
aims to determine how difficult a passage, or how complex a linguistic 
idea a pupil can understand. In each test, the passages are equal 
in dificulty and of such a level that they can be readily understood 
by an average pupil at the beginning of the third grade. The tests 
measure a pupil’s ability to read easy material in different significant 
ways or for various important purposes. In other words, they ap- 
praise several reading techniques as they are exercised in quite intelli- 
gible material. 

Vocabulary. The words of which the materials in the tests are 
composed were selected with care. By reference to the lists drawn 
up in preparing the Gates’ Primary Word List and to Thorndike’s 
Teacher’s Word Book, the vocabulary of the tests has been made 
appropriate to the equipment of elementary school pupils as nearly 
as possible and not too difficult for pupils in the third grade. 

Content. Great effort has been expended to secure paragraphs 
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of intrinsic interest and value to school children and to have the 
material written in a style both engaging and intelligible to pupils. 
All of the materials were prepared by persons of special fitness after 
a period of apprenticeship in the task. The paragraphs used were 
selected as the best of a much larger number and each has been 
appraised by at least ten judges of special competence as well as by 
actual trial with children in experiments with preliminary editions 
of the tests. 

Test Units. The units of each type of test are paragraphs of 
equivalent difficulty as determined by trial. 

Indicating and Scoring Comprehension. The success in reading is 
tested by exercises included with each paragraph. Comprehension of 
the type demanded is indicated by some simple mark—making an X, 
encircling a word, underlining a sentence, etc. The pupil’s response 
is always simple enough to require a barely preceptible amount of 
time or distraction, leaving practically full time to reading. The 
scoring may be done by clerks. 

Physical Form. Each type of test consists of a double-sheet 
leaflet, 81% x 11 inches. On the first page are directions and sample 
exercises for demonstration; the three following pages contain the 
test materials. 


FORMS OF SCORES SECURED TO AID DIAGNOSIS 


The primary aim in constructing the tests was to make them 
diagnostic by objective means. To this end all factors have been 
standardized. All pupils are tested with identical materials; the 
instructions to be given are prescribed; the time is established; the 
scoring is to be done by mechanical routine, free of subjective bias 
on the part of the scorer, and standards of comparison in the form 
of grade and age scales of average achievements have been pre- 
pared. These standardizations, however, do not alone make test 
results specifically illuminating. It is necessary to know what each 
test measures and what is to be done about the scores revealed. 
What a test measures and what the scores reveal depend very greatly 
on the nature of the scoring adopted. 

Considerable study has been devoted to the scoring of the several 
tests. Not only is it necessary that the scores be easily obtained 
and readily understood but also that each score reveal a really 
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significant characteristic of the pupil’s ability. The type of scoring 
adopted is the simplest one and is also satisfactory in other respects. 

Rate of Accurate Reading. As a measure of ability in each type 
of reading the rate of reading (which in these tests is literally the 
amount read in the time allowed) with accurate comprehension is 
used. By comparing the amount correctly comprehended by a pupil 
with the corresponding scores for the average pupil of equivalent 
age or grade, or with the scores of other pupils in his own class, 
the degree to which the pupil has attained the ability tested becomes 
manifest. Using the series of tests in this way, the teacher can 
tell in which kinds of reading ability the pupil is average or rela- 
tively good or poor. Such variations in ability, that is, greater 
ability in some types of reading than in others, are very common, 
as will be shown in greater detail later. 

Rate of Reading. The rate of reading which the pupil adopts 
is indicated by the amount of materials covered during the test. 
In the case of most good readers this rate varies with the type of 
reading demanded. Among competent readers there is scarcely such 
a thing as a constant reading speed. A rate suitable to certain 
reading purposes is too fast or too slow for others. In other words, 
the optimum rate varies with the kind of reading required. The 
present series of tests has been constructed to reveal how appro- 
priately the pupil adapts his rate of reading to the nature of the 
reading task. For this purpose, a score indicating the percentage 
of the material read which is correctly comprehended is computed. 

Accuracy of Reading. ‘This score answers the question: Of the 
material actually read what percentage does the pupil fully com- 
prehend in the manner specified? The results reveal great indi- 
vidual differences in this respect. A pupil may, for example, get 
correctly the general idea of 90 per cent of the passages read in 
Test A, whereas he may execute correctly the directions in but 40 
per cent of paragraphs in Test C. This particular pupil, if measured 
by the former test alone, would be rated a very accurate reader but 
if tested by the latter would be classed as a very inaccurate reader. 
The tests reveal in what kind of reading, if any, the pupil’s degree 
of comprehension (as well as amount completed in a given time) is 
unsatisfactory. 

Scoring the tests, in brief, requires the following records: 
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A. The total number of test units read indicated by the number 
of exercises attempted. This score is revealed by a moment's inspec- 
tion of the test proper. 

B. The total number of exercises correct. 

C. The percentage which B is of C. This score, by the use of 
a table, is secured in a few seconds. The relations of these scores 
are so simple that most persons need to record only two: the 
number of test-units correct and the per cent this number is of the 
number attempted. After discussing the nature of the four tests 
which make up the team, we shall illustrate how these two scores 
indicate the instructional or remedial lines to be followed. 


THE FOUR TYPES OF TESTS: WHAT EACH MEASURES 


The four types of tests, for each of which two forms are now 
ready, are as follows: 
T:;te A. Reading to Appreciate the General Significance of a 
Paragraph. (Time, 6 minutes.) 
Type B. Reading to Predict the Outcome of Given Events. (Time, 
8 minutes. ) 


Type C. Reading to Understand Precise Directions. (Time, 8 
minutes. ) 


Type D. Reading to Note Details. (Time, 8 minutes.) 


The nature of each will be briefly described. For statements made, 
experimental and statistical evidence will be presented in later papers. 


TYPE A——READING TO APPRECIATE THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF A PARAGRAPH 


This test consists of twenty-four paragraphs equivalent in difficulty 
to the following: 


It was a cold, gray, winter afternoon at the ocean. Not 
a ship was to be seen. A single gull flew about in the windy 
sky. On the beach a little boy stood. He had no playmate, 
not even a dog to keep him company. He wondered as he 
stood there if anyone in the whole wide world wanted a play- 
mate more than he. 


Draw a line under the word that best tells how the little 
boy felt. 


cross lonesome weary joyful afraid 
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This test, of all six originally printed and tried out, affords the 
easiest reading in the sense that the purposes of the test—to detect 
correctly the general impression portrayed—is fulfilled successfully 
with the least detailed analysis. When pupils are held to a constant 
speed of reading and permitted no rereading the comprehension score 
is greater on this than on any other test in the team. A general 
appraisal of the material usually suffices; pupils may get the general 
drift of the passage without full analysis or recall of all details. No 
test in the series has a more simple or less time-consuming device 
for recording comprehension. This test, then, most nearly approxi- 
mates a measure of easy-going reading, of reading merely to get 
the general significance of the material. It is doubtless much like 
the recreational and casual reading commonly indulged in by adults: 
Test A is the best of the series to use when one wants a measure of 
“rate of easy reading” or “rate of casual reading.” 


TYPE B——READING TO PREDICT THE OUTCOME OF GIVEN EVENTS 


Following each of the twenty-four paragraphs in this test are 
four statements, one of which suggests better than the others what 
event is likely to follow the happenings described in the paragraph. 
The pupil underlines the statement that he thinks best indicates what 
will happen next. The following is a sample paragraph: 


One winter day a country boy was driving a team of 
horses. It began to snow, and the wind blew the snow in his 
face. All around him the falling snow was like a thick cur- 
tain. He drove the horses where he thought the road was. 
Soon he knew he was lost. Then he remembered that horses 
always know the way home, even in a bad storm. 

The horses ate the grass by the road. 
He let the horses find the way home. 
He made the horses stand still. 

He took his sister in out of the storm. 


This test was selected from several competitors for the purpose of 
measuring the ability not merely to interpret the entire passage itself 
but to appraise its implications, to go beyond mere grasp of the ideas 
present. Of the several types tried this test proved to possess the 
greatest reliability, to gauge most nearly the desired skills, to over- 
lap techniques tested by the others the least, and to give the most 
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desirable comprehensive difficulty for the several grades. While this 
test correlates fairly highly with Test A, it measures a perceptibly 
different complex of reading techniques. It requires a somewhat 
more intimate grasp of the data, a somewhat more complete analysis, 
a more subtle interpretation of the whole situation than does Test A. 
Typical school children of all grades make more errors in interpre- 
tation of the paragraphs of Test B than of Test A although they 
tend to read more slowly, on the whole, in the former test. Type B, 
then, not only requires a somewhat more careful and intimate 
analysis of the material than Type A but it demands a different type 
of mental reaction in order to predict events beyond the given data. 


TYPE C——-READING TO UNDERSTAND PRECISE DIRECTIONS 


This test consists of twenty-four paragraphs equivalent in difh- 
culty to the following: 


Je h 
1 2 3 4 


There are many different kinds of lights. Here are four 
of them. 1 is gas light, 2 is lamp light, 3 is electric light 
and 4 is candle light. Tom’s mother used a lamp and his 
grandmother used a candle. Draw a line under the kind of 
light Tom’s mother used. 


This test proved to be the best of several designed to measure 
an exacting type of reading. The facts given in these paragraphs 
are not intrinsically dificult and the directions to be executed require 
little time or ability. The difficulty of the task lies in the exact nature 
of the reading required. The kind of reading sufficient to get the 
general drift of the passage is insufficient to enable the typical pupil 
to execute the directions without error. The test measures ability 
to read with exactness and precision, to select and retain the relevant 
details while subordinating other facts, however interesting, which 
are not part of the directions to be executed. 
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The percentages of paragraphs executed correctly of those at- 
tempted by typical New York City school children show how inac- 
curate pupils in the several grades are in this type of reading. 





Grade BE reer ere 3 4 6 8 
Approximate Per Cent Correct.............. 40 50 68 76 











These errors were due primarily not to inability to understand 
the directions but rather to defects or deficiencies in the technique 
of reading here required. Children tried, very generally, to read 
these directions too fast. Too much speed is not the only difficulty, 
however. There are defects in the subtle techniques of careful, 
precise reading that a mere slowing down will not remedy. Where 
these skills have not been well developed, very slow, labored reading 
and rereading is usually adopted to avoid inaccuracies. 

The techniques needed in Test C are not exactly those which make 
for success in Tests A and B; indeed, there is a contrast, if not an 
antagonism, between C and the other two. The rapid, sometimes 
nearly superficial, attack which is sufficient for the better readers in 
Test A, would result in numerous errors in C. The deep-cutting 
analysis and exact retention required in Test C would be unnecessary 
and wasteful in reading merely to appreciate the general significance 
of a paragraph. Finally, success in Test C is by no means wholly 
determined by general mental alertness; it depends largely upon 
subtle skills which can be acquired. 

Test C, then, measures ability in a precise, rigid, exacting type of 
reading comprehension. Inaccuracies in carrying out instructions 
are more frequent in this test than in any other in the team. 


TYPE D—READING TO NOTE DETAILS 


This test consists of eighteen paragraphs equivalent in difficulty 
to the sample given below. Comprehension is indicated by under- 
lining the word which correctly answers each question. 


There are many hot pools in Yellowstone Park. They are 
a beautiful blue. Around the edges they are a lovely orange. 
This orange is made by the little shell animals that live 
there in the warm water. Often a hot pool is near a cold 
one. You could catch a fish in the cold pool. Then you 
could toss it over into the hot one to cook. 
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Around the edges of the pool the color is— 
green orange pink blue 

The orange color is made by— 
fruit animals grass water 

You could toss a fish into the hot pool to— 
catch eat cook hatch 


This test, unlike A or B, requires reading to recall several signifi- 
cant details given in a passage. While the Directions Test demands 
the recall of certain significant details, it requires the recollection of 
items more definitely integrated, more exactly brought to the point, 
and is, therefore, a harder analysis to make accurately than the one 
required in this test. Test D demands the breaking up of a passage 
but an analysis of an easier sort than C. The percentage of correct 
comprehension for the Directions Test ranges from 40 at midyear 
in Grade 3 to 75 in Grade 8, whereas in the Details Test the range 
is from 75 to 98. Especially in Grades 3 and 4, reading for details, 
such as this test demands, seems to be a relatively well-developed 
reading technique as is the skill in reading for a rather vague general 
impression (Test A). Yet reading for details is not the same as 
reading for a general impression. Each depends on certain subtle 
and characteristic techniques. 

The four tests were selected so as to give representation to four 
important and more or less distinctive reading techniques, to include 
reading both for general impressions and for exact details, to give 
play to different rates of reading (since the rate satisfactory for A 
is, for the typical grade pupil, too rapid for C) and different degrees 
of ease of perfect comprehensions, and thus to make possible a 
diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses in important reading skills 
that could not be secured by a single test of any type. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE TESTS: DIFFERENCES AMONG CLASSES 


To show how greatly classes of pupils approximately equivalent 
in general training, age, intelligence, social status, etc., may differ 
and in what respects a diagnosis of a class as a whole may be made 
from the scores of a single test, a sample of results from Test C, 
Reading to Understand Precise Directions, will be given. 

The records below are the average scores for six fourth grade 
classes in six different New York City schools. The schools were 
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from similar neighborhoods; they enjoyed similar repute; the total 
time devoted to reading was similar. All of these classes had been 
measured by intelligence tests and were known to be about equal— 
indeed, about average—in mentality. With all of these factors ap- 
proximately equal, the differences in reading are probably due mainly 
to school instruction. 

Test C, it may be recalled, requires very exact and careful reading 
and retention of directions. These fourth grades show in the main 
rather inexact reading—only 54 per cent of the paragraphs read 


TABLE I 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF S1x DirreRENT CLAsses oF AVERAGE MENTALITY IN Test C 








Average Number | Average Number | Average 

School jm Paragraphs Paragraphs Per Cent 

— Read Correct Correct 
aches Rab wihiaiade alice 40 16.0 4.0 25 
DP imiGhne dddskéeeccs 35 14.2 6.4 45 
Mee dhtdscivevess 33 15.4 7.7 50 
EE ee eee 38 10.4 8.4 81 
a abit kw dk Ginn eed Oe 15.9 10.6 66 
ess ses Wace eel 40 20.5 12.9 57 























being interpreted correctly. The average pupil in these classes seems 
to be satisfied with a reading which falls short of a complete, accurate, 
and clear-cut comprehension of the directions to be carried out. Yet 
pupils of average mentality were found who are able to read such 
paragraphs rapidly and to carry out the directions immediately with 
a high degree of accuracy. The reasonable conclusion is that exact 
reading of this type is usually not well cultivated in these schools. 
This test reveals great differences among whole classes of pupils 
of substantially equal native abilities. In the average results, as 
presented in the table above, the gross differences are clearly revealed. 
The class from School A, for example, reads rapidly but superficially; 
only 25 per cent of the directions attempted are accurately executed. 
The total number of paragraphs read correctly is barely a quarter of 
that of School F. In School A is a class seriously in need of training 
both for speed and accuracy. The classes in Schools B and C are 
better than School A in both rate and fidelity of comprehension, but 
both are really deficient, especially in accuracy. In School D is found 
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a class that reads with much greater care; the average percentage 
of accuracy is 81. To maintain or increase this degree of exactness 
in comprehension while gradually increasing the rate should be the 
policy in this class. Classes E and F need especially to give heed to 
accuracy which has suffered during the attainment of speed in this 
type of reading. Thus the scores indicate the best line of remedial 
measures to be adopted for each type of reading. 

The wisdom of having samples of different types of reading abili- 
ties will appear in the following data, which show the positions of the 
six classes in Test C (Directions) and Test D (Details). 


TABLE II 


Tue RANKs OF THE CLAsSsEs IN AMOUNT OF CorrRECT READING 
Tue Per Cent or Correct READING AND THE RANKs OF THESE PER CENTS 








Amount | Amount | Per Cent} Rank | Per Cent} Rank 
School Correct | Correct | Correct in Correct in 

Test C | Test D | Test C | Test C | Test D | Test D 
Dib cndsisssaedanel 6 2 25 6 77 5 
i hikatieaehéwadeued 5 6 45 5 60 6 
Dticeds cavessand eee 4 3 50 4 85 3 
Mc dctieh «atta 3 4 81 I 84 4 
Diets ssyes scenes 2 5 66 2 go 2 
Ep ae I I 57 3 94.5 I 





























The class in School A, which was poorest in amount correctly read 
in the Directions Test, has next to the best score in the Reading to 
Note Details Test. Class E, which read next to the largest amount 
correctly in Directions, is next to the lowest in Details. Class F, 
which is best in both, is the only class holding the same mark in 
both tests. 

The accuracy of comprehension varies in Test D as in Test C 
and, what is more significant, the class of outstanding accuracy in 
Directions is not the class of greatest fidelity in Details; Class D, 
which was first in the former, is fourth in the latter. Class F, which 
was third in Directions, stands at the top in accuracy in Details. 
Only Class E has the same rank in accuracy in both tests. Thus a 
survey with the team of tests reveals great differences among classes 
in the types of achievement; differences which doubtless have resulted 
from the kind of instruction given and which call for, not merely more 
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training in reading in general but specific treatment of the special 
deficiencies revealed. 


USE OF THE ABSOLUTE PERCENTAGE OF ACCURACY IN DIAGNOSIS 


In the illustrations given, general and very helpful diagnoses of a 
class are made by using only the raw scores without reference to age 
or grade “norms.” This was largely possible, however, by virtue of 
the fact that scores were available for comparison from several 
schools. One of the scores, the percentage of test-units correct, 
has diagnostic value in and of itself. No matter what the “norms” 
may be—that is to say, no matter what the average child does on 
the tests—much is revealed by the raw score for accuracy of com- 
prehension. Consider the following four pupils, all of average men- 
tality in Grade 4 in a typical classroom. The figures are the per- 
centages of accuracy. 








Pu pil —_ - > —- 
tetsu ums ous ene 100 100 100 100 
| BRE eee 68 60 30 70 
EE eee ee 95 go 40 100 
es cit 4a Sie 75 65 go 100 























Pupil A is a thoroughly accurate reader. In all four tests he made 
not a single error in comprehension. Pupil B, of about the same 
age, grade, and intelligence, is exceedingly inaccurate in his grasp of 
the material. In Tests A, B, and D, he errs on three or four exer- 
cises in every ten and in C, Directions, he misses seven out of ten. 
Whatever else may be discovered about these two pupils, the fact 
will remain that Pupil A is accurate in all types of reading and there- 
fore not in need of cautions and drills in accuracy, whereas Pupil B 
is inaccurate in all types and is in need of help in this respect. Pupil 
C is fairly accurate in reading save in that type which requires very 
precise and well-integrated understanding, as in Test C; Pupil D 
is very accurate in getting details, either rigidly related ones as in 
Test C or more independent ones as in Test D, but is inaccurate in 
the more general interpretations of a paragraph as a whole, as re- 
quired in Tests A and B. Pupils C and D illustrate the unique value 
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of using the team of tests. Had only Test D been used, both would 
have been diagnosed as “perfectly accurate readers,”’ whereas, in fact, 
Pupil C is very inaccurate in exacting reading (Test C) and Pupil D 
is very inaccurate in reading to predict something beyond the sub- 
stance given (Test B) and in reading for the general impression 
(Test A). On the basis of one test, it is unwise to make a state- 
ment concerning a pupil’s general accuracy. The team of four gives 
much greater insight. 


DIAGNOSIS BY MEANS OF AGE AND GRADE NORMS 


Comprehension in any test may be 100 per cent and yet the 
reading may be unsatisfactory. Reading may be inadequate in such 
a case because it is too slow and labored, because the amount of it 
done in a given time is too small. A score is needed to indicate how 
much a pupil reads correctly in a given time. This score is always 
computed in scoring the test, but taken alone, it is difficult to in- 
terpret. How much should an average pupil of 10.5 years of age 
in Grade 4 correctly comprehend? Experience has shown that teach- 
ers and other school officers differ greatly in their judgments. Some 
standard of comparison is needed. Most desirable for this purpose 
would be a table giving, for the various grades and ages, the ideal 
attainments, such as might be reached under the most favorable con- 
ditions with the most appropriate training. At the present time, 
it is impossible to secure such norms. Of the various substitutes, 
the most practical standards for comparison are scales of average 
attainments for the several grades and ages. 

For the four tests, both age and grade scales of the average number 
of test-units correct have been developed and are printed in the 
manual.? Since certain erroneous uses are sometimes made of 
“norms’”’ of this type, they should be fully understood. 

The average scores which constitute the ‘‘Reading Ages” and 
“Reading Grades” in the tables, were based upon records from about 
1,600 New York City pupils. All four tests were given to each of 
these pupils. We accepted for the development of the norms, only 
classes of pupils whose general intelligence was known as the result 
of measurement by standard tests to be approximately average. The 
“norms,” then, are the average achievements of average New York 


2 Manual of Directions. 
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City school classes. It is important that the examiner realize that 
the tables of age and grade scores are the averages of these attain- 
ments. ‘They represent not optimum ability but mediocre achieve- 
ment. The grade average or ‘“‘norm”’ tells, briefly, what the child of 
average intelligence and of average age for his grade in an average 
New York City schoolroom does in each of these tests at the time 
indicated. The age norms give the score earned at the age indicated 
by a pupil of average intelligence, advanced in the grades an average 
amount for his age in an average New York City school. Such 
standards, if they are rightly understood, serve admirably certain 
practical purposes in individual diagnosis, but they must not be 
taken as goals. This is especially true of the average percentages 
of accuracy shown in the tables, which are to be discussed later. 

With these scales, the achievements of any pupil (or class of 
pupils) may be compared with those of the average pupil in an 
average New York City school. If the mental age of the pupil is 
known it should be taken into account. The pupil who is brighter 
than average should do better, under similar conditions, than the 
average and, roughly, he should earn a reading age about equal to 
his mental age. The child whose mental age is less than his chrono- 
logical age may, in general, be expected to fall short similarly in 
reading age. 


DIAGNOSING INDIVIDUAL CASES 


An idea of the diagnostic possibilities of the team of tests may 
be secured from the following illustrations of common varieties of 
individual cases. 

Case A (see Table II]) approximates closely the ‘‘average”’ pupil 
which the scales of averages portray. A is 10.4 years old, has a 
mental age almost the same, and is in the fourth grade, which was 
six-tenths completed when the tests were given. In none of the tests, 
does the age equivalent of the amount read correctly differ greatly 
from the mental age. The age equivalents of the actual percentages 
of correct reading are also about average, or a trifle above. Since 
the amount correct and the percentage which this amount is of the 
total amount read are both average, the rate of reading (total amount 
read) must also be about average. For the sake of simplicity these 
figures are not given. 
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What shall we say of Case A—a pupil who approximately equals 
the norms. Remembering that the norms are merely scales of 
average attainments, we should say: ‘“This boy is doing about as well 
as a boy of his native ability does on the average.” This is the same 
as saying, however, that his achievements are mediocre for, of all 
pupils of about the same native ability, nearly a half do better. Since 
pupils of this capacity can do better, this boy should be encouraged 
and directed so that he may improve. 

From experience in studying different types of pupils working with 
these tests and during remedial treatment, evidence has appeared 
which leads the writer to believe that the average attainments, espe- 
cially in accuracy, and most conspicuously in accuracy in Tests B and 
C, are too low. He believes that among the hundreds of pupils 
tested in constructing the averages, there existed a tendency to read 
too superficially, a tendency for pupils to be satisfied with a vague 
grasp of the meaning of material, and conversely, a general weak- 
ness for precise, careful reading and retention. There existed, fur- 
thermore, a tendency, especially among young pupils, to use much the 
same speed and technique for different types of material and purposes 
of reading. This technique and this speed were frequently adequate 
only to give a rough general idea or to uncover very obvious details. 


TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF TypiIcAL PATTERNS OF ABILITY REVEALED BY THE TEAM OF TESTS 


A. Uniform, Average Case B. Inaccurate, Excessively Rapid 


Reading in All Types 











C.A. M.A. Grade C.A. M.A. Grade 
10.4 10.5 4.6 10.7 II .o 4.8 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Correct Correct Correct Correct 
Age Age Correct Age Age Correct 
Test A Test A 
10.4 10.8 84 11.4 10.2 80 
Test B Test B 
10.8 10.5 78 10.4 10.1 71 
Test C Test C 
10.4 10.4 56 9.8 9.1 39 
Test D Test D 
10.5 10.3 87 10.6 10.0 84 
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C. Slow, Careful, Labored Reading 
in All Types—Average Achieve- 


ment in Directions 


D. Average in Three Types—In- 


accurate in Directions 














C.A. M.A. Grade CA. M.A. Grade 
10.0 10 3 4.3 10.2 10.4 4.6 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Correct Correct Per Cent Correct Correct Per Cent 
Age Age Age Age 
Test A Test A 
8.3 19.0 100 10.4 10.8 84 
Test B Test B 
8.0 19.0 100 10.8 10. 78 
Test C Test C 
10.0 19.0 100 8.6 8.2 30 
Test D Test D 
9.0 10.9 92 10.4 10.6 go 





























E. a Difficulty in One Type, 
€ 


st B 


. Special Difficulty in Getting 


Main Ideas, Tests A and B; 
Fair in C and D 











C.A. M.A. Grade C.A. M.A. Grade 
10.8 10.9 4.8 10.1 10 .3 4.7 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Correct Correct = — Correct Correct ~ Cent 
Age Age rrec Age Age orrect 
Test A Test A 
10.8 10.9 85 8.3 8.6 50 
Test B Test B 
9.4 9.7 63 8.0 8.0 33 
Test C Test C 
11.0 11.2 59 10.4 11.2 64 
Test D Test D 
10.8 10.9 87 10.4 10.6 go 





























The tendency to use one technique and speed, the lack of flexibility, 
the meagreness of tools, in the typical pupil, are what produce just 
such averages as we have secured. The pupil’s accuracy of compre- 
hension in the easy and habitual reading for a general impression or 
for details easily found, is fairly respectable but for more rigid and 
accurate comprehension, the rate is very often too great and the 
technique undeveloped. As a consequence in Test C, and often in 
Test B, the accuracy is exceedingly low. 
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For pupils of average mentality whose achievements in the team 
of tests are approximately equal to those represented by the age 
and grade scales, the writer would strongly recommend instruction 
designed to increase the accuracy of reading and to increase facility 
in, and adaptability to, different types of reading purposes. It may 
not be necessary or advisable always to read with 100 per cent com- 
prehension but it is desirable to be able to do so when it is necessary 
or advisable. 

Case B. Rapid, Superficial Reading of All Types of Material. 
Cases B and C are examples of the pupils who depart unfavorably 
from the average in some one characteristic, a characteristic which 
is disadvantageous in most, if not in all, types of reading. Case B— 
with whom the writer became familiar—reads with a rapidity and 
indefiniteness of grasp that results in only a partial comprehension. 
For Tests A, B, and D this technique is scarcely adequate. Com- 
prehension is even more vague than Test A demands. In some cases 
of this sort, comprehension in Test A may be very good; the pupil’s 
real weakness would not be revealed by this test alone. For Test C, 
Directions, nearly the same rapid method is applied with the result 
that comprehension sinks to a low level. Case B clearly needs em- 
phasis on accuracy in all types of reading and special training in 
rigid, careful reading, of which Test C is an example. 

Case C. Slow, Labored Reading. Case C gives the opposite ex- 
treme. This pupil reads everything slowly, with meticulous care and 
labor. Comprehension is almost invariably perfect. In Test C and 
for that type of reading, the rate is perhaps but little too slow al- 
though it would be wise to increase it. If Test C were used alone, 
this pupil’s weakness would not have been revealed. For the other 
types of reading, the procedure is unnecessarily slow and cramped. 
This pupil needs to speed up as much as possible without incurring 
serious disturbances of comprehension. Temporary upsets and 
failures to comprehend are, of course, to be expected in the process 
of acquiring the higher levels of reading. 

Cases B and C are of a frequent type which has apparently ac- 
quired but one or, at most, a few types of reading techniques. The 
most habituated type is called upon to satisfy all reading needs. 
What these pupils need is practice in various kinds of reading, in 
exercises, for example, like those used in this team of tests. Practice 
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should be continued until the pupils have developed not only several 
important reading techniques but adaptability in utilizing the one best 
suited to the different needs of everyday reading. 

Case D. Average in Three Types of Reading, Poor in Precise 
Reading. Case D is an example, not of all-round inferiority, but 
of a deficiency in one type of reading skill. D is about average in 
Tests A, B, and D, but strikingly below the mean in reading precise 
directions, where, in “Amount Correct” he is only a match for the 
average pupil of 8.5 years. In accuracy he is worse. For training 
in accuracy in precise reading, D has a serious need. 

Case E. Poor in Test B, Reading to Predict. Case E is another 
type of pupil with a special deficiency, this time in reading to dis- 
cover what the paragraph implies about other things. Compared to 
the average the pupil is both slow and inaccurate. 

Case F. Reads for Details, Fails to Get the Outstanding Ideas. 
Case F shows good reading, both in terms of amount correct per 
unit of time and in degree of accuracy in Tests C and D, both of 
which are concerned with details. Although possessing these skills 
Case F is slow and does not make very accurate interpretations 
of the general upshot of the passage such as is demanded in both 
Tests A and B. The remedy here is clearly guided experience in 
reading more rapidly to make, with greater accuracy, general interpre- 
tations of materials of the sorts exemplified by Tests A and B. 

Many combinations of abilities and disabilities are possible among 
the types of reading measured by the four tests. The sample cases 
given illustrate common types. The scores themselves usually make 
a diagnosis possible and suggest the appropriate remedial procedure. 


OTHER USES TO BE MADE OF THE TESTS 


The Teacher Should Have the Test Papers. When the diagnoses 
are made by the teacher, she should have not only the age (or grade) 
scores but also the raw scores, the number of test-units attempted, 
the number correct, and the percentage of accuracy. There is a 
concreteness about the simple fact that in Test A, student X at- 
tempted 15 but got only 1o—or 70 per cent right—which many 
teachers appreciate quite apart from the relation of this achievement 
to those of “average pupils.’”” Much may be discovered, furthermore, 
from a study of the kinds of errors made. In Test C, for example, 
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whether the pupil is merely careless in underlining, drawing a circle 
around or doing other particular directions or is unable to get the 
more general idea of what he is to do, apart from the exact mark 
to make, may be discovered and used to good advantage in the in- 
struction of that particular pupil. The more exactly the teacher 
diagnoses the difficulty, the more effective her remedial work may be. 
To this end it is highly desirable to put the corrected tests in the 
hands of the teacher who is to provide the follow-up instruction. 

Appraising “General Reading Ability.” If, for some particular 
purpose such as deciding on promotion or applying the Accomplish- 
ment Quotient technique,’ it is desirable to ascertain how 
competent a pupil is in reading in general, the team of tests may be 
used to provide a highly reliable composite reading score. The best 
procedure is to secure the age (or grade) equivalent of the score— 
number of reading units correct—for each test and then find the 
average of the four. For example, if the pupil’s age score on Test 
A is 10.0 years; on Test B, 10.4; on C, 10.8, and on D, 10.9, the 
average of the four reading ages, 10.51, may be taken as the best 
indication of the pupil’s general ability. This pupil has the reading 
skill, in general, of an average pupil of about 10.5 years. If this 
pupil’s mental age is 11.5 years, he is a year behind the expected 
achievement of the typical pupil of equal mentality; if the pupil’s 
mental age is 10.0 years, he is, on the contrary, doing very well for one 
of his capacity. Using the grade averages, the scores for the same 
pupil would be: Test A, Grade 4.2; Test B, 4.5; Test C, 5.0; Test D, 
5.2. The average of these grade scores is 4.72. This pupil is equal 
to the average child about 7/10’ths through the fourth grade. 

“General reading ability” as here used means precisely average 
reading ability. It is a composite of several more or less distinct but 
significant reading abilities. As a measure of general reading ability, 
such an average of various types of reading skills is superior to an 
equal number of tests of some single type of reading achievement 
for the reason, indicated in this paper, that a pupil may be more or 
less skilled in the reading skill measured than in others that might 
have been tested. The best index is a composite of different skills 
such as the team provides. 

1 That is, the determination whether a pupil or class is accomplishing as much in general as 


the average pupil or class of identical intellectual capacity. See W. A. McCall, How to Measure 
in Education, Macmillan Co. 
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Adding to or Subtracting from the Team. The four tests above 
have been designed and selected for service as a team. The times re- 
quired are: Test A, 6 minutes; Tests B, C, and D, 8 minutes each, or a 
total of thirty minutes of working time. The time required to score 
the tests is exceptionally small. Best results are obtained by using 
the entire battery. 

In case time or expense cannot be afforded for the entire team, 
the author would recommend as the most useful three, Tests A, C, 
and D which would require twenty-two minutes. If two only can 
be used, the author would select A and C which would require 14 
minutes. If one only is to be used, the examiner can select the test 
best suited to his needs by studying samples of the tests, by reading 
the brief descriptions given above, or by studying the technical data to 
be given in later publications. 

What tests may most profitably be added to the present team 
depends mainly upon the purpose of the survey. For diagnosing 
certain phases of reading skills, such individual tests as Gates’ Pro- 
nunciation Tests * (Grades 1 to 6) or Gray’s Oral Reading Passages ” 
(Grades 1 to 8) or such group vocabulary tests as the Thorndike 
Test of Word Knowledge * (Grades 4 to 9) are useful. 

‘Where a measure of the depth or power of comprehension is 
desired the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale? is the best instrument 
to use. This test appraises power of comprehension by determining 
how complex and difficult a passage a pupil, given generous time, can 
comprehend. It does not aim to measure, as the present series do, 
the facility, that is, speed and accuracy, with which rather easy (and 
uniformly easy) passages can be comprehended. The Thorndike- 
McCall therefore tests important abilities that the present series 
do not gauge. The Thorndike-McCall and the present series to- 
gether would make a specially strong comprehensive program of 
measurement. 

Reliability of the Tests. In tests like the present ones, composed 
of material of uniform character and difficulty, the reliability, other 
things being equal, varies with the length of time the examination 
takes. The “other things’? which influence the reliability are ac- 
curacy in timing the test and in scoring, skill in making instructions 
clear to the pupils, and ability to secure during every second of the 


2 Distributed by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
* Distributed by the Public School Publishing Co. 
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examination maximum effort on the part of the pupils. The tests have 
been made of such a length that the team requires 30 minutes of 
working time. The composite score of four tests will be of high re- 
liability for particular pupils. When properly given, supervised, and 
scored the single tests will give a very reliable measure of the ability 
of a group of 20 or more and a fairly reliable measure of an indi- 
vidual. For careful diagnosis of individual pupils it is recommended 
that two forms of each test be given, preferably on different days. 

The tests, which will be known as the Gates Silent Reading Tests, 
Types A, B, C, and D will be distributed, with a Manual of Direc- 
tions containing instructions for giving, scoring and using results, and 
tables of age and grade average scores, by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. 

A companion series of tests has been devised for Grades 1 and 2. 
This series comprises three tests: Type 1, Word Recognition; Type 
2, Phrase and Sentence Reading and Type 3, Reading of Paragraphs 
of Directions... For poor readers above Grade 2, the primary tests 
should be used. The Manual of Directions for the Primary Reading 
Tests gives a detailed description of remedial measures that may be 
applied to many pupils in Grade 3 and above. 


2To be described in a later number of the Teacuers Correct Recorp. 











SOME PROBLEMS OF NURSERY 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 


BY DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


NFORTUNATELY, scientific investigation of what is going 

on during this educable period (in cases of children two to 

four years of age) has proved that the children of all the people— 

not alone the child of the slums, the child of foreign parentage, the 

orphan—suffer the consequences of home training inadequate for the 
educational needs of the nursery period.” 

This quotation from the article ‘‘Nursery School Education” by 
Miss E. Mae Raymond in Teachers College Record for May, 
1926, indicates certain contentions that will inevitably play large 
parts in educational discussion during the next decade. 

It is an implicit principle of the best social economy or eudemics 
of our age and country, of course, that our societies—that is, our 
families, our cities, our states, and even our nation—will promote 
and support any and all forms and degrees of education that are 
probably of substantial worth, either individually to the persons af- 
fected, or to the social groups the welfare of which now or pres- 
ently they will considerably affect. 

On the other hand, most types of school-conducted education cost 
much more of effort, trained leadership, equipment, and money than 
do at least the more ancient kinds of non-school education. Hence it 
is sound public policy to provide the former only in situations where 
returns as measured by social well-being probably exceed the outlay. 


The specialized institutions which we call “schools” have, histori- 
cally, been established usually to administer certain kinds of educa- 
tion which households could not do at all. Reading, writing, and 
numerical calculation were among the arts which late technical ad- 
vances made generally necessary. Households, good as they might 
have been in teaching the essentials of the vernacular, moral be- 
haviors, worship, health conservation, and even homemaking, farm- 
ing, and cultural legends, were almost wholly unequal to the tasks 
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of teaching reading, arithmetic, and handwriting. Hence schools 
were demanded for this purpose. 

Neither were households, even of the upper classes, equal to the 
tasks of teaching the classics not written in the vernacular—Homeric 
Greek for the age of Plato, Chinese for Chinese of the nineteenth 
century, and Latin for the Middle Ages. Hence schools or their 
equivalents in tutorial service have been necessary here where valued 
forms of non-vernacular training could not be given by households. 

But only rarely in pre-twentieth-century history have “schools” 
been organized to take over functions which non-school agencies had 
heretofore performed acceptably. Perhaps Sunday schools and turn- 
vereins have been among the exceptions. It may be doubted whether 
genuine educational reasons governed the evolution of “boarding 
schools” for English upper-class boys of even nine or ten years of 
age—any more than have true educational demands governed the 
evolution in America of summer-camp schools. 

When, therefore, it is proposed to substitute these purposive and 
expensive agencies called schools to take over, not a new type or de- 
partment of controlled growth or education, but rather one hereto- 
fore discharged by non-school agencies, it would seem that there must 
be accepted a heavy burden of proof to establish the social net 
worth of the substitutions. 

It has not been enormously difficult to convince, first philanthropists 
and next the public, to provide schools for the blind, deaf, crippled, 
mentally subnormal, and delinquents, that should not only offer highly 
specialized forms of mew education, but take over as well many of 
the nurtural, moral, physical, and cultural forms that the prevailing 
household can readily provide for its normal growing members. 

Nor has it been difficult to enlist, first the efforts of the far-seeing, 
and next the public at large, in providing and supporting such home- 
substitute custodial and educative agencies as asylums, day nurseries, 
clubs, play places, and kindergartens for those minorities of babies 
or children whose home surroundings were manifestly below normal 
or optimum. 


But when we leave regions of extremes—of poverty, orphanage, 
urban congestion, rural loneliness, wage-working mothers, sweat- 
shop surroundings, mansion loneliness, and the like—it becomes obvi- 
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ously difficult to evaluate “‘shortages”’ in potentialities of households 
for specified types of education. 

The philosophy of kindergarten education seems increasingly to 
have conceded in recent years what some had earlier surmised in 
spite of the mysticisms of Froebel, that this type of school has no 
de novo educational objectives, analogous to those of the historic 
primary school in reference to reading and the other “school arts.” 
But if the primary educative functions of the kindergarten are not 
different in kind, but only in excellence or fulness, from those of 
the household, why does not the theory of that education treat more 
fully the kinds and degrees of household education it is intended to 
round out, and why do not its researches deal more extensively with 
the shortages, and with the criteria for determining such shortages, 
which it becomes the legitimate and socially worthwhile responsi- 
bility of kindergartens to atone for or correct? 

For it must certainly be true that households will vary enormously 
as educative agencies. We know that some families are very poor, 
some very rich; that some live in farm homes and some in city 
apartments; that some have many children and some very few; that 
some have mothers very ignorant of child hygiene, and some mothers 
well-informed in this field; that in some the mother is free to give ten 
or even twenty-four hours a day to the care of her children, and that 
in others the mother, with best intentions, can only steal a few mo- 
ments from her other tasks or preoccupations, to attend the wants of 
her young; that in some father, mother, and elder children are fruitful 
sources of cultural suggestion and morale formation whilst in others 
young children are culturally and morally lonely, perhaps starved. 

It may be, indeed, that scientific investigation has proven, as Miss 
Raymond suggests, that “the children of all the people suffer the con- 
sequences of home training inadequate for the educational needs of 
the nursery period.”’ But surely not all children suffer the same kinds 
and degrees of inadequate home training? Have many homes been 
surveyed to find out? More serious still, have we any dependable 
standards of what is meant by “the educational needs of the nursery 
period?”’ In view of the unquestionable fact that we possess as yet 
hardly any reliable standards of educational needs and values for 
the elementary school period, to say nothing of the wilderness of the 
secondary school period, it seems most doubtful. 
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This matter of optimum standards is one of the two problems 
that are central to the theme under discussion. No man is per- 
fectly healthy; but when is he unhealthy enough in particular respects 
to need a physician? No watch keeps perfect time, but under what 
conditions must it be repaired or discarded? No city is perfectly 
governed; but when do conditions—in particular respects almost al- 
ways—become such as to justify drastic reforms or armed uprisings ? 

No household is ever, of course, a perfect environment for a grow- 
ing child. No mother’s good will or capabilities are ever one hun- 
dred per cent equal to her task. But under what circumstances and 
for what functions is it of optimum desirability and practicability 
to replace or supplement mother and household by other agencies 
which, it can safely be postulated, are not themselves one hundred 
per cent perfect either? 

Many a very sick man does not go to a surgeon because medicine 
can as yet do nothing for his complaint. We endure some evils in 
watches and city governments because we know of no means of chang- 
ing to the better. What are the evils of household education or 
mother-care for which nursery schools have no remedy in sight? 

But there is a second set of problems that are no less critical for 
any adequate theory of purposes of nursery school education. All 
plastic organisms, from children to small trees, have, like rubber 
balls, large, though not unlimited, innate capacities of returning to 
some “normal” or “modal” shape or condition. The normally 
“healthy” adult has small daily, and even hourly illnesses; but he 
throws them off without the intervention of external agency. At 
any given moment a particular child doubtless could be found to be 
possessed of a multitude of minute devils—bad habits, bad attitudes, 
wrong knowledge. But his powers of self-correction, of adjustment, 
of yielding to countervailing pressures, may be far greater than 
naive educational policy might suspect. 

A critical observer, looking at most boys in their twelfth years, 
and having basis for no forward vision, will almost certainly form 
pretty unfavorable expectations of the men that are to come from 
them. But such observers fail to realize the great corrective later 
influences of environment and self-adjustment. 
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The present writer once listened for an hour to varied and sul- 
phurous arraignments of boys preparing for college in the day 
preparatory schools of a certain region, these fierce criticisms being 
voiced by private-school principals. ‘The writer asked for a bit of 
prophecy: ‘‘What would most of these boys be like in twenty-five 
years?” It was reluctantly agreed that most of them would be’ 
respectable suburbanites, men of business, and greatly worried over 
their own sons’ derelictions—ordinary Babbitts, in short. 

“Evaluating the nursery school from the point of view of personal 
efficiency we see it as a situation in which children are encouraged, 
even at twenty months of age, to attempt and gradually to learn, 
to lace their own shoes, . . .”’ says Miss Raymond. Of course, but ; 
they could also be induced to learn typewriting, the multiplication 
table, Latin, or swimming. But why force the babies? 

Somewhere a nursery school enthusiast tells of the success of a 
teacher in leading a timid small boy to jump from a desk to the 
floor. But why hurry him? Every parent knows that, given one 
or two years more, that same boy could not be kept from jumping 
from desks and beds and porches. 

To the present writer the most unwelcome prospect in this connec- 
tion is that, given fairly normal children from fairly normal environ- 
ments, the nursery school, like kindergartens and overorganized 
primary schools, will become moral, intellectual, esthetic, social, and 
even physical forcing stations, eager to do with much solicitude for 
the three-year-old that which will come most naturally at five. 

Will “the tendency to push systematic institutional care down- 
ward into the pre-kindergarten period” not in all probability give 
us a kind of “‘institutional fussiness’’ over babies that will be as bad 
in its way as the “fussiness’’ of the mother of one pampered pet? 

As agencies of research into conditions of wholesome growth, and 
as agencies to compensate for the shortages of abnormal home or 
other environments, nursery schools are a new asset to society. But 
do we need them to discharge other functions? Is the kindergarten 
really needed for children from not too abnormal homes—for exam- 
ple, the fifty per cent “best”? homes in America? Is the primary 
school, indeed, seriously needed by those children from fairly well- | 
conducted homes who are practically certain to give their best wak- 
ing time to schoo education between the ages of nine and twenty? 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


BY MARY M. REED 


Instructor Kindergarten—First-Grade Education, Teachers College 


Assisted by the following students in Education 331E—Grace Langdon, Mattie Hatcher, 
Gertrude Burns, Willimina Townes, Margaret McConnell, Mary Stratton, Dorothy 
Decker, Georgie Baillie, Helen Holmes, Marie Smith, Clara Brooks, Helen Carnes, 
Irene Harbeck, Marion Dana, Anna Gochnauer. 


HE organization of curriculum content in social studies in the 

kindergarten and primary grades is of greater importance than 
many students of education would expect. It is not the introduction 
of a new subject in all schools. ‘Teachers who have been helped to 
appreciate the important factors necessary for a child’s social living 
are giving consideration to this phase of the course of study. It is 
important, however, to organize content in social studies to help 
those teachers who have been trained under a régime where a less 
social environment has been planned and who have difficulty in seeing 
the content from which social attitudes, knowledge, and habits evolve. 
Then, too, the teachers in the upper elementary grades should be 
helped to see the content which comes out of the experiences and 
activities of children in the kindergarten-primary grades in order that 
they may continue the work in social sciences on the ability level of 
children in these grades. 

Curricula in social studies have been organized in the primary 
grades. There has been, however, little evidence of the study of 
the social needs of children at this age, little or no actual observa- 
tion and recording of children’s interests, and no attempt has been 
made to evaluate the social worth of the content selected for children 
on this age level. It has seemed to be a grade placement of content 
with no well-supported reason to justify its placement. 

An attempt has been made by the writer and a group of students 
studying curricula of the kindergarten and first grade to construct a 
curriculum in social studies that is based on the actual social needs 
of children in a given group or grade and on interests shown in 
children’s activities which have some evidence under guidance of 
meeting these social needs. A plan was derived to obtain data for 
this curriculum—(1) by making careful observations and records 

29 
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(a) of what children actually do which show their inability to adjust 
socially in a school environment, (b) of interests shown in the 
activities of children which give evidence that social adjustments and 
social relationships are being made; (2) by making inventories of 
these social needs and social interests from actual records. 

These organized data would justify the one who constructs the 
curriculum to make an assumption of what content should be placed 
in a curriculum at a given age or a given grade level. They would 
also guide in the arrangement of a school environment which would 
stimulate activities important for social growth. 

The first inventory of the social needs of kindergarten and first 
grade children was made from the observations and records of thirty- 
seven students. The children were observed over a period of four 
weeks, each student recording at least one hour daily. 

The social interests were tabulated and organized in inventory 
form from 125 diary records which were made from accurate ob- 
servations of individual children in the kindergartens of Horace 
Mann School and St. Agnes Chapel; 41 diary records of classroom 
activities made in Horace Mann School and the public schools of 
Montclair; over 100 records of children’s activities recorded by the 
teachers of kindergartens and first grades of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
To these scientific data were added interests taken from thirty-five 
publications in which activities of children from different schools 
were described. 

The following criteria were set up to evaluate the social interests: 
(1) the leading-on quality of children’s interests, (2) the social 
significance of the interest, (3) the frequency of interests, and (4) 
the recurrence of the interest. 

To determine the leading-on quality of interests the inventory 
of social interests was checked with the subject matter in the Rugg 
social study pamphlets for the seventh grade, namely, Town and 
City Life; Resources, Cities and Industries; The Great Industrial 
Nations; The Changing Agricultural Nations. The pamphlets were 
first carefully studied. The subject matter in the pamphlets which 
had any bearing on the interests listed in the inventory was checked 
by recording the pages where this related subject matter could be 
found. The interests on the kindergarten-first-grade inventory 


Note: This inventory is being made more inclusive by Miss Alice Hubbard from records over 
a period of two years of sixty-nine children in the kindergarten of St. Agnes Chapel. 
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whic’: checked with the subject matter of the Rugg pamphlets were 
then selected and organized. While it was readily seen that much of 
the material in the Rugg pamphlets for the seventh grade was beyond 
tle interests of children in the kindergarten and first grade, it was 
also seen that this material was built upon many of the interests 
which are evident at kindergarten and first grade age. 

The inventory of social interests was evaluated for its social 
significance for kindergarten and first grade by checking it with the 
inventory of social needs which had been made previously from 
the actual observation of children. 

The records were not sufficient in number or in continuity to make 
the criteria frequency and recurrence very significant. 

The social interests were compiled and logically organized in a 
tentative curriculum. The material grouped naturally about the 
following headings: 

1. Home. 

2. Neighborhood and community. 

3. Industries. 

4. How the needs of the community are supplied. 

5. Transportation and communication. 


Each topic was developed along two lines—that of experience 
and that of expression. In any situation experience always enriches 
expression and expression clarifies experience. They are so much 
a part of each other that only for the purpose of clearer analysis 
would it be advisable to separate them. The term, experience, in 
this curriculum is interpreted as the knowledge and feeling gained 
by means of group excursions or individual visits which give the 
child first-hand information of the object or activity; observation 
of the toy object, or activity; pictures of the object or activities; dis- 
cussion of the object or activity. The expressions of ideas and feel- 
ings of children in this curriculum are the reactions in dramatic play, 
language, song, dances, fine and industrial art, which spontaneously 
come out of experiences, ¢.g., a discussion of the trip of Wilkins, 
Byrd, and Amundsen to the North Pole was started by several chil- 
dren in a kindergarten. Many pictures were brought to supplement 
their ideas about monoplanes, biplanes, and dirigibles. Discussion and 

Note: The incorporation of social interests from Miss Hubbard's records of kindergarten children 


over a period of two years will probably sufficiently increase the frequencies and recurrences to 
make the criteria more valid. 
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pictures informed them about the clothing and work of the officers 
on board the aeroplanes and dirigibles. Following these experiences 
came expressions of the ideas and feelings the children had gained. 
The children made aeroplanes and dirigibles from wood and from 
blocks; they made large paintings of them; dramatic play took place 
on the aeroplane made of blocks; in their rhythmic period the chil- 
dren asked to be aeroplanes and dirigibles. 

This tentative curriculum of social studies on the basis of children’s 
social interests is organized logically, not psychologically. It can 
never be a prescription, even at this age, of what children can do. 
It shows the social interests which met certain social needs of the 
groups observed. It is likely to be indicative of the interests of other 
children at this age. It does not draw a line between what should 
be done in kindergarten and what should be done in the first grade 
because the actual observation of children shows that this cannot 
be done. This tentative curriculum is built largely on the observa- 
tion of kindergarten children; but under certain school conditions 
with groups of children too large for a social organization to be 
maintained and, with certain types of teachers, a curriculum of social 
studies of this nature might not evolve during a child’s whole primary 
school experience. On the other hand, a much more enriched cur- 
riculum in social studies can be constructed under more favorable 
conditions. This will be shown in curricula which are now being 
organized, using the same technique. 

An environment helpful in stimulating social interests would 
include : 

a. Pictures and play materials that stimulate and supplement the 
ideas of children on this age level, ¢.g., toy derricks, tractors, autos, 
aeroplanes, Indian arrowheads, Dutch shoes, pictures and picture 
books of objects and activities of interest to children. These ma- 
terials are points of departure many times for stimulating children’s 
interest. 

b. An opportunity for inquiry, experimentation, and discussion 
about things of puzzling interest to children of this age—e.g., ‘But 
what makes boats go?” ‘How can aeroplanes go up?” ‘Why do 
stones sink?’ ‘Where does the sun go at night?” “How did they 
get the first king?” 

c. Opportunity for children to get experiences outside of the class- 
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room, ¢.g., excursions which the children take with the teacher or 
the utilization of individual experiences that members of the group 
have had. 

d. Supplies and equipment available for children to give meaning- 
ful expression of their ideas and feelings. 


The teacher’s problem then becomes one of utilizing and enriching 
the environment (a) by giving children opportunity for experiences 
and expression of ideas and feelings, (b) by guiding and directing 
the reactions of children to their environment, (c) by enriching the 
interests of children through excursions, pictures, and discussion, 
arousing curiosity and an attitude of inquiry, all of which should lead 
to a maximum of interest and activity for each individual child. 

A child’s span of interest in any activity may be short or long. 
The termination of an interest does not imply the final departure 
of the interest. ‘The termination of the interest may be due to 
the consummation of ideas that the child has to express, i.e., there 
may be no new element coming in, or it may be due to a more intense 
interest that the environment has set up. The recurrence of any 
specific interest will also be determined thus unless it is imposed. 

The technique of teaching social studies in the kindergarten can 
be illustrated to a certain extent from a diary record made of the 
activities of children during a three-hour observation. Two of the 
activities are described, not in complete detail, owing to the rapid 
conversations which took place, but in sufficient detail for analysis 
of method and social outcomes. 


UTILIZING AN AEROPLANE INTEREST 


1. Description of activity previous to the day of observation. 

Interest was stimulated a week before by a child who brought in a toy 
aeroplane. Children and teacher discussed the toy. “Teacher supplemented 
this interest in aeroplanes by showing children pictures of different kinds 
of aeroplanes. 

One child decided to make an aeroplane out of a box and wood. 

Another child started to construct one out of Patty Hill blocks. He 
began with two forward wheels. The second day the floor was added, 
the third day two sides and the steering wheel, the fourth day one wing. 
Description of activity on day of observation. 

Child said he wanted help. Teacher told him to check up and see 
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if he had everything he needed. She helped him to adjust another rod in 
the wing of aeroplane, showing him how to turn the rod so as to have it 
move more easily through the holes. She asked him if he could finish 
alone, or if he needed someone to help. The child decided he could work 
alone. Teacher walked away. 

Later she returned and suggested that an easier way to make the 
second wing would be to construct it on the floor and attach it to the 
aeroplane when completed. He started to get blocks and place them on 
the floor. Teacher came back to the aeroplane, looked at the new wing 
and asked, “Is that just as big as this one?” pointing to the finished wing 
and the one being constructed. 

C. “Yes.” 

T. “How can you tell?” 

C. “I can count the blocks.” He counted the blocks, counting six. 
Teacher asked how many he had on the other wing. 

C. “Seven.” 

T. “How many more do you need ?” 


Cc. “One.” 


The boy had difficulty finding a dowel stick the right size. Teacher 
helped him. He put the dowel stick through the holes of the blocks. 
Teacher came back to him as he was trying to get it out. She asked 
him why he had put it in. He said, ““To measure.” She laid the dowel 
stick across the blocks and waited an instant. Then she asked, “How 
can you measure without putting the dowel stick in the hole?” Child 
looked puzzled. Again she waited and then said, “How about it now?” 
Child suggested that he saw the rod. Teacher asked him how he would 
know where to saw it? Child told her by drawing a mark with a pencil. 
Teacher went away and child marked with a pencil, sawed rod where 
he wanted it, and put it in the proper place in aeroplane wing. 

Teacher returned later and helped put on the aeroplane wing as it was 
somewhat difficult for a child to do alone. 

Some other children came to the aeroplane and began playing with it. 
One boy, wearing goggles, sat in the seat and turned the steering wheel. 
One rode on the right wing and two pushed. They did not have much 
room in which to move. They pushed chairs and tables out of the way. 
In going around the room one wing stuck on top of the locker. ‘Teacher 
helped extricate it and warned them to be careful of the furniture. The 
child who had worked on the aeroplane all morning directed the play and 
helped push. 

The piano was played as a signal to put the work away. Teacher 
helped the children find a place for the aeroplane where it would be 
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out of the way. The children moving it were quite hilarious until it 
was in place. 

During the conversation period the teacher asked Harry to tell what 
he had done. He stood up and said: 

“T fixed the other wing, made it all myself. I put blocks on the floor, 
then sawed a dowel rod and fastened them together.” 

“How did you know the right size to saw?” 

. “I marked the rod.” 

. “How did you know how large to make the wing?” 

. “I counted the blocks on the other wing.” 

. “How many were there?” 

. “Seven.” 

. “Gilbert wanted the aeroplane to have three wheels like a real 
one. Why does it need three?’ 

Ch. “So it could run easier on the ground.” 

The teacher suggested that it would rise more easily from the ground 
if there was a wheel at the rear. She said, “Gilbert decided on an axle 
first. He doesn’t know how to fix one wheel on an axle that is made for 
two.” 

One child gave a suggestion. ‘Teacher said, “If I get a block could you 
show us?” 

The child showed her where to put the wheel. Teacher said, “Get the 
axle quickly and we will fix it.” Teacher put in the axle, the child held 
the wheel where she wished it placed. She told teacher how to place 
rod properly. Teacher asked a child to get the hammer. He brought 
it, she thanked him, and finished putting in the axle. 

T. “Suppose you come over here and look at it. See how much 
easier it rolls. All right now, let us go and sit down. ‘There is just one 
thing. Do you think that is a good axle?” 

“No, we need a smaller one,” said one of the children. 

Teacher then asked if the children would like to hear some music, 
and the children asked for aeroplane music. It was played and all the 
children flew about the room and came back when the music ceased. 

T. “I saw some fine aeroplanes who stopped just like aeroplanes do.” 

Children asked to have those children be aeroplanes who played well. 
Teacher selected three who flew. When they came back she said, “Why 
did you stoop down? Do aeroplanes stoop down?” 

Ch. “No, they swoop down, then wheel along the ground.” 

T. “Do they go as fast on the ground as in the air?” 

Ch. “No.” 


All children had opportunity to be aeroplanes again. 
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2. An analysis of teaching technique. 


a. 
b. 


c. 


a) 
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k. 


. The reactions of children showing social values. 
. Obedience to signal for group. 

. Courtesy to child speaking. 

. Standing when speaking to group. 

. Not disturbing others in group. 
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Child allowed to bring his toy aeroplane to school. 

Teacher used this toy as a point of interest for discussion. 

Teacher supplemented the knowledge of the children and stimulated 
their interest by showing aeroplane pictures. 


. Children had opportunity for language expression. 
. Children used materials in environment—wood and blocks for further 


expression. 


. Opportunity for number experience came and was used in this activity. 
. Judgment in use of material was necessary in the construction. 
. Inquiry, experimentation, and creativity were encouraged. 


Teacher assisted in places where it was necessary in order to avoid dis- 
couragement. 


. Teacher utilized a real mood and feeling that children had for rhythmic 


music. 
Children had opportunity to improve this expression. 
Children had opportunity for dramatic play. 


Sharing with others by bringing interesting toys to school. 


. Codperation—playing together with aeroplane. 
. Responsibility in care of furniture during play. 
. Seeking more knowledge about aeroplanes 


Who runs them 

How they run 

How they are made 

What are their uses 

Compares value with other modes of transportation. 
Contributing a product which gives pleasure to many children. 


. Sharing what they make with others. 
. Recognition and appreciation of individual and group rights in play. 


UTILIZING A BOAT INTEREST 


1. Description of activity previous to the day of observation. 


Child had built a boat at home. He wanted to build a larger one in 


which the children might play. The group interested in the boat had 
worked one day previous to the observation. On this day they had built 
and partly equipped the boat. The problem now was to find room for all 
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the equipment and supplies which they thought it was necessary for a boat 
to carry. 
Description of activity on day of observation. 

The children were furnishing the cabin in the boat. The teacher asked, 
“What do the rooms in boats look like? Who has seen the inside of a 
boat?” One little boy said, “I’ve been in a ship.” 

T. “What did it look like?” 

Ch. “There’s a room to put food in.” 

T. “Then don’t put it in the cabin.” 

Teacher left them and soon they asked for help. The children were 
adding rooms to the side of the boat so as to have space enough for supply 
rooms, cabin, etc. ‘Teacher suggested that they look at some boat pictures 
to get help, on position of rooms on boat. One boy did so. The rest 
continued working around the boat. Teacher sent a boy to tell them to 
come and look at pictures. They replied that they must put the motor 
in the boat. They did come finally to look at the pictures of different 
types of boats for help in constructing their own. Teacher showed one 
picture and asked what kind of a boat it was. 

Ch. “It is a steamer.” 

T. “What’s a steamer? Does it have rooms at the side of the boat?” 

Ch. “A steamer?” “No.” 

Teacher turned to a child who joined the group, “We are trying to 
find a picture of a boat which will help you.” 

She beckoned to another child to come, saying, “Charles, we are trying 
to find a boat which has a room built out on the side like you have built 
yours.” 

Children looked at the pictures and commented on the ones they 
found. 

One child found a picture which she showed the teacher. She said, 
“Do you know what that is called?” 

Ch. “A submarine.” 

T. “Can you find a boat with a supply room on the side?” “Do you 
think that is a good plan?” 

Ch. “No.” 

T. “Well, what can you do about it? Suppose you think about it 
and make some other plan.” 

The children went back and continued working on the boat. Teacher 
joined them later and discussed the advisability of moving the boat for- 
ward to give them room to make it longer. They had taken down the 
room that had been begun on the side, and were working on the interior 
and rear walls. They decided not to move the boat forward. 
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During the group period around the piano the teacher showed them 
pictures of boats and the children named them. They recognized yacht, 
canoe, and steamer. 


T. “What makes steamers go?” 

Ch. “Boilers in boats have steam and steam makes engines go.” 

Children distinguished between yachts with motors and sail yachts. 
Children were asked what yachts were for and answered for pleasure. 
Teacher showed pictures of boats used long ago. One child said it was 
an old boat, another said it was used in olden days to carry people, freight, 
and food. 

T. “George, I’d like you to tell us about the boat which you built.” 

George said that the food took too much room. The supplies crowded 
the boat, so they built a room on the side. That was not like real boats 
so they were attempting to work out another plan. Teacher suggested 
they plan a way to make it tidy and have a place for food, cabins, and 
captain. Children said it must have an engine-room. 

Teacher then showed them a snapshot which she had taken of a boat. . 
She asked the children of whom she was thinking when she decided to 
bring it. They answered “Kenneth.” He had been trying to attach 
lifeboats. This picture showed how the pulleys were arranged and also 
the ropes which kept the lifeboats in place. 

Teacher questioned the children about the poles sticking up on the 
boat they were building. ‘They said the poles were there to put the roof 
on. 

The children asked for and played a rhythmic boat game. 

Teacher asked where they had gone on their boat trip. One said he 
had gone to Ocean Grove and another said he had gone to Europe. 

Herndon wanted to play on the boat they were building. He was 
asked to tell what they would need. He said they would need passengers 
and a captain. 

H. “Could have sailors’—then announced that it was a battleship. 

T. “Do they have sailors on a battleship? It has no sails.” 

Children decided sailors was the name of the men who worked on boats. 

Herndon named some children to play on the boat. They ran to the 
boat but teacher called them back so that Herndon might tell them what 
to do. Herndon then gave his orders. 

“George, keep watch so that no enemies get on. Harry, see that the 
boat sticks up. George, fix the steam. See that it’s all right so we have 
no accident.” 

T. “George watches. Can he watch and run the engine?” Another 
said he could watch and shoot the cannon. 
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Teacher had not seen the cannon so they showed them to her. The 
top boards could be turned out to be used as cannon if necessary. 

T. “What is Eleanor to do?” 

H. “She is one of the people, one of the passengers.” Several other 
girls were selected to be passengers. 

Then all the children whom Herndon chose went to their places on 
the boat. Some of the children were to stay in their chairs and watch. 

The children on the boat played freely for a few moments. Some 
were in the dining-room. Conversation included such remarks as: “Cook, 
go and get some more food. Give me a pie. Take a plate of soup to 
the Captain.” 

Herndon was the Captain. He was forward, steering. The steering 
wheel did not fit the rod so he handed it to a boy, saying, “Bring me the 
wheel, boy.” While waiting for it he drank the bowl of soup which had 
been brought from the dining room. 

A child in the boat announced that Eleanor was acting silly. ‘Teacher 
told them to come to their chairs. Several boys were slow in leaving 
and knocked out the side of the boat, which was repaired immediately. 
When they were all seated teacher asked for suggestions. 

C. “Sounded like a wreck.” 

Another child—“I wanted to tell the Captain something but it was too 
crowded.” 

Teacher thought there were too many passengers and there was too 
much furniture, which made it difficult for them to get around and do 
their jobs. 

One child thought they should have a wreck, but it was suggested 
by the teacher that they ought to be able to manage without wrecks, as 
too many people were injured in wrecks. She also reminded them to be 
careful with their guns and suggested that they might enjoy a pleasure 
boat more than a battleship. 


. An analysis of teaching technique. 


a. An analysis started at home was given opportunity for expression in 
school. 

. Material was made available and adequate for full expression of ideas. 

Opportunity was given to children to plan. 

. Opportunity was given to children to judge results. 

. Teacher supplemented thinking of children by means of books, pictures, 

and questions. 

Opportunity was given children to reconstruct their plans. 

g. Opportunity was given for language expression and the increasing of 

a meaningful vocabulary. 
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h. Opportunity was given for dramatic expression. 
i. Opportunity was given for rhythmic expression. 
j. Children’s interests were guided from sordid ideas to more happy ideas 
of expression. 
3. The reactions of children showing social values. 
. Children working in a group with a common purpose. 
. Division of labor with a common purpose. 
Helpful criticism of contributions different children made. 
. Obedience to higher authority. 
. Responsibility in care and use of material. 
. Appreciation of contribution of different persons working on boat. 
. Realization of need to contribute. ; 
. Appreciation of change in boats of today with those of past. 
. Appreciation of rights in a group meeting. 
. Appreciation of need for improvement gained from actual use, from 
discussion, and from the use of pictures and books. 
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A CURRICULUM IN SOCIAL STUDIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND FIRST GRADE BASED ON CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


L Home. 


Child’s own home. 
*1, Experiences provided. 
a. Number of rooms, names of rooms, purposes of each, furniture in 
them. 

Kind of light used—electric, gas, lamps. 
Kind of heat used—gas, stove, (wood or coal) fireplace, furnace. 

b. His own family. 
Number of members of the family—father, mother, babies, 

older brothers, and sisters. 

What each does to help in the home. 
The housekeeping activities. 
What his parents do—occupations of father and mother. (See 


Section III.) 
2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 


a. Building and equipping a playhouse or dollhouse. 
Keeping playhouse clean and caring for dolls. 
4. Constructing different types of houses of wood, paper, boxes, blocks. 
c. Drawing houses. 
d. Making furniture. 


* Experience in this curriculum was provided in ways mentioned on page 31. 
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e. Pictures, songs, stories, poems, about the home, or the family— 
Singing songs, 
Talking about pictures observed, 
Telling original stories, 
Repeating poems about home activities of family. 
f. Reproducing housekeeping activities in dramatic play. 
Playing with dolls. 
Making doll clothes. 
Getting meals. 
Serving and eating meals. 
g. Making dolls from rags, paper, bottles, etc. 
h. Making scrap books. 
Drawing dolls and family in book. 
Bringing pictures from home and pasting them in books. 
i. Housekeeping in the kindergarten and first grade. 
Cleaning up after work period. 
Preparing for and cleaning up after lunch. 
Taking care of own property—hanging up coats and hats. 
Taking care of lockers. 
Making jelly or gingerbread for party. 
Preparing for the party. 


II. Neighborhood and community. 
Child’s immediate community. 


1. Experiences provided. 
a. Where the child lives. 

Kind of house he lives in—wood, brick, stucco. 

Name of street and number of house. 

Name of street car or bus line on which he lives. 

Streets paved or not paved. 

Location of child’s home in block—middle or corner. 

b. Kinds of houses people live in. 

Apartments, flats, duplexes, bungalows, cottages, two-story 
houses, houses in rows, double house, farmhouse, or any other 
kind of house with which the children are familiar. 

c. Stores and markets from which necessities, comforts and pleasure 
come. 

Five- and ten-cent stores, drug stores, meat and fish markets, 
push carts, peddlers. 

Money or credit necessary to get materials. 

Ways parcels are wrapped for delivery. 
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d. Parks. 

How to get to park. 

Name of park visited. 

Visit to zoo. 

e. School. 

Becoming acquainted with own room, location of toilets, drink- 
ing fountain, fire escape, cloakroom, etc. 

Becoming acquainted with the rooms and halls with principal's 
office, library, gymnasium, furnace, museum, sewing, cook- 
ing rooms, cafeteria, swimming pool, janitor’s room. 

His school in relation to his home and other places in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

f. Fire house. 

What there is in it. 

Use of what there is in it. 

When used. 

g. Post office. 

What men and women are doing in it. 

Why post office boxes are used. 

How mail gets from mail boxes on street to post office. 

h. Church. 
Churches children attend. 
Different churches in vicinity. 
i. Library. 

What it contains. 

Why people are quiet. 

Room in library for children. 

j. Theatres. 
What we see at a theatre. 
Kinds of theatres. 


2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 

. Making stores, playing storekeeper and clerk. 

. Buying and selling—making clay fruits and vegetables. 

. Making cash register and telephone of boxes. 

. Making paper boxes and clay candy to play store. 

Making money, pocketbooks and shopping bags to play store. 
. Making aprons for clerk. 

. Reproducing park with blocks, trees, and animals. 

. Reproducing zoo through materials and dramatic play. 
Reproducing fire house, post office, church, library with materials 
and in dramatic play. 
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j. Making scrap books of vegetables and fruits. 
k. Dramatic play of community activities. 
1. Making a theatre for plays. 


III. Industries. 
People of the community and what they do. 
1. Experiences provided. 
a. What tradesmen do. 
b. What letter carriers do. 
c. What doctors do. 
d. Children’s help to tradesmen, community helpers, professional 
people. 
2. Expression of ideas and feeling experienced. 
a. Reproducing the work of community helpers—dramatic play and 
with materials. 
6. Drawing and painting. 
c. Singing, playing games. 
d. Telling original stories and rhymes. 
IV. How the needs of the community are supplied. 
A. Shelter. (See Sections I, II, III.) 
B. Clothing. 
1. Experiences provided. 
a. Materials: 


Cotton— 

Where it grows. 

What cotton plant looks like. 

Cotton and material used in our clothes. 
Silk— 

What silktworm and cocoon look like. 

How silk looks before woven. 

Silk material in clothes. 


Wool— 
What wool looks like on sheep. 
How we get it from sheep. 
_ Clothes we wear made of wool. 


Leather— 
Where we get it. 
Leather in shoes and gloves. 
Shoes of Dutch, Indians, Chinese, Japanese. 
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b. Selection of clothing or cloth to make clothes. 
Stores from which mother buys clothing and cloth. 
Clothing for different seasons and weather. 
What mother does to make clothes out of cloth. 
Uses pattern. 
Cuts out cloth around pattern. 
Fits clothes. 
Uses sewing machine or sews by hand. 


2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 


a. Sewing doll clothes, curtains for playhouse, bedding, table covers. 
b. Making dresses and aprons for actual use or dramatic play. 
c. Dyeing cloth. 
d. Making designs for house accessories 
Block printing. 
Stick printing. 
Stencilling. 
C. Food. 
1. Experiences provided. 
a. Where foods are bought. 
Markets, stores, huckster. 
b. How foods are secured from stores and markets. 
Telephoning for it. 
Buying and carrying it home. 
Delivery by wagons or autos. 
Farmer brings it to house. 
Hucksters peddle it from house to house. 
c. Ways she selects food for freshness and cleanliness. 
d. Ways different foods are prepared. 
Vegetables—spinach, potatoes, onions. 
Meats, fish, fowls. 
Fruits for jellies and canning. 
e. Sources of food supplies. 
Truck farms—vegetables. 
Where grown in summer. 
Where grown in winter. 
Transportation in summer. 
Transportation in winter. 
Dairy farms—milk, eggs, cheese, butter. 
How produced. 
How transported to cities. 
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Fruit farms—apples, grapes, berries. 
Grown on trees, bushes, vines. 
How picked. 

How taken to market. 


Grain farms— 
Kinds of grain growing. 
Kinds of flour and breakfast cereals. 
Fisheries— 
Kinds of fish caught or found in markets. 
Preparation in market for use. 


Farm animals— 
Kinds used for food. 
How they are fed. 


f. What the farmer does. 


Planting and care of vegetables and grains. 
How fields are prepared. 
When planted and how. 
Care of growing plants. 

Harvesting of vegetables and grains. 
Cutting, reaping, and threshing the grain. 
Preparing for marketing. 
Storing vegetables in cellar; grains in barns. 
Loading on trucks and wagons. 

g. Farm animals which help farmer in his work. 
Horses, oxen, dogs. 


2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 


a. Preparing some foods for use in kindergarten. (See Sec. I.) 
b. Making scrap books of farm animals and farm utensils. 
c. Reproducing the farm. 
Building the farm buildings with blocks, paper, or boxes, 
using the farm animals and other play materials. 
d. Seeds and bulbs. 
Bringing different seeds to school. 
Discussing planting of seeds under various conditions. 
Watching the germination of seeds. 


Experimenting with growing things. 


> 


Watching the effect of light, temperature, and moisture 
from growing plants. 
f. Caring for plants in classroom and campus. 
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g. The school garden. 
Kinds of seeds to plant. 
How to plant them. 
Preparation of the soil. 
Care of the plants. 
h. Discussing pictures, telling stories, singing songs, saying poems 
about farm and farm animals. 
i. Modeling, drawing, painting ideas and feeling of farm life. 
V. Transportation and communication. 
Transportation by land. 
A. Auto service. 
B. Other service. 
a. Wagons and carts for business pulled by animals. 


Lumber Dump carts 
Delivery Hay racks 
Ox carts Dog carts 


b. Other vehicles used for pleasure pulled by animals. 
Buggies, hansoms, pony carts. 
c. Sleds and sledges. 
C. Animal service. 
Horses, mules, burros. 
Elephants, camels. 
Dogs, goats. 
D. Means of transportation used by children in play. 


Kiddie Kars Roller skates 
Coaster wagons Ice skates 
Scooters Snow shoes 
Tricycle Skiis 


1. Experiences provided. 

a. Autos—pleasure cars. 
Type and make of different cars. 
What makes them run. 
Who drives cars. 
How steered. 

b. Auto buses—where they go. 

c. Motor trucks for business purposes. 

d. Motor cycles—ways they are like autos. 

e. Road-building. 
Materials used—on hills, on city roads, on country roads. 
Use of steam roller and derricks. 

f. Comparison of roads to-day and roads of long ago. 
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Indian trails. 
Ways new trails are blazed. 
Pack horses and what they carry. 
g. Vehicles used long ago. 
Stage and Conestoga wagons. 
2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 
a. Building buses and autos with blocks, chairs wood. 
4. Drawing and painting wagons and autos, buses. 
c. Dramatic experiences—being truck drivers, 
playing horse, chauffeurs, bus drivers. 
d. Drawing horses and wagons, dogs and carts. 
e. Molding animals with clay. 
f. Making wagons and carts from wood. 
g. Making roads with blocks on floor; with sand on sand table. 
h. Dramatic play—being the driver, using wagons and Kiddie 
Kars for any kind of vehicle. 


E. Railroad service. 


1. Experience provided. 
a. Trains. 
Life on trains—sleeping, eating, enjoying scenery. 
Men employed on trains. 
How a train is run. 
Engine—electric or steam. 
Tracks—signals—stations. 
Who runs the trains. 
4. Kinds of trains used now. 
Passenger. 
Kinds of cars. 
Mail. 
Baggage. 
Pullman sleeping. 
Diner. 
Coal tender. 
Engine. 
Freight. 
Kinds of cars—coal, oil, lumber, refrigerator, box. 
What they carry—coal oil, lumber, food, machinery, 
furniture. 
c. Other kinds of trains—elevated and subway. 


2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 
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. Making trains from blocks and wood. 
. Making a railroad system with blocks and with other materials. 


. Making trains and conductor’s hats, stations, signals, paper 


money to buy tickets. 

. Dramatic play. 

Being a train. 

Being a conductor. 

Being a passenger. 

Being a engineer. 
Making scrap books of trains. 
Original stories about trains and travel. 
Reciting poems about trains and travel. 


Transportation by air. 


1. Experiences provided. 


a 
b 


c 
d 
e 


. Aeroplanes, dirigibles, balloons, parachutes. 


. Bravery of the men who pilot them. 


. How they are propelled and guided. 


. When we need them. 


. What they carry—passengers, freight, mail. 


2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 
a. Drawing and painting aeroplanes, dirigibles. 


b 


. Making aeroplanes of wood, paper, blocks. 


c. Dramatic play. 


Being aeroplanes, dirigibles and balloons. 


Saying poems, singing songs, telling stories about aeroplanes and 
dirigibles. 


Transportation by water. 


A. Boats. 
1. Experiences provided by parents or teacher. 
a. Kinds of boats. 
Pleasure boats. 
Steamers on river, lakes, ocean. 
Motor—public and private, sailboats, rowboats, 
canoes, rafts, yachts. 
Business boats—battleships, submarines, ferries, 
barges, tugs, dredges. 
b. Names of parts of boats. 
c. Who runs them and how they are propelled. 
d. Where they go and what they carry. 


2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 
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. Making boats of blocks, wood. 

. Drawing and painting boats. 

Sailing small boats in sandbox filled with water. 

. Playing on boats built with blocks. 

. Dramatic play—fishing from boats. 

Making scrap books of boats—pictures and stories. 

. Looking at pictures and discussing them; singing songs, 
telling stories. 
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B. Waterways. 
} 1. Experiences provided by parent or teacher. 
a. Kinds of waterways. 
River, lake, ocean, canals, irrigation ditches, drain- 
age ditches, viaducts. 
b. Bridges. 
c. Wharves. 
2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 
a. Making waterways in sandbox. 
b. Building bridges. 
c. Building wharves. 
Communication. 
1. Experiences provided. 
a. How messages are sent and received. 
b. How Christmas packages and valentines are sent. 
Postman, post office, mail service, train, boat, aero- 
plane, auto. 
c. Use of telephone in school and home. 
d. Use of post office, radio station, telephone or telegraph 
office. 
2. Expression of ideas and feelings experienced. 
a. Dramatic play. 
Valentine day and the postman. 
Christmas, sending parcels. 
b. Writing letters and sending them. 
Buying stamps. 
c. Making valentines, postman’s cap aeroplanes, telephone 
for playhouse or store. 
. Making post office, mail box for doll house. 
Looking at pictures, telling stories. 
Discussing what was heard on radio. 


. Making a radio for school. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC COMPILATION OF 
VOCATIONAL HISTORIES AS A METHOD 
TO BE USED IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


BY HARRY DEXTER KITSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


USINESS men who employ numbers of college graduates fre- 

quently complain that college men expect on graduation to go 
into a concern and take the job of general manager immediately. 
An employer was quoted in a recent magazine as saying, ‘There 
are so many courses for higher executives in the schools of commerce 
and business administration that young men come into industry with 
the idea that all they need is to sit at a desk, push buttons for office 
boys and stenographers, and in a short time tell the writers of in- 
spirational magazines how they have succeeded.” 

This charge is not really justified. College boys are generally 
modest and aware of their limitations. Nevertheless, the accusation 
stands and undoubtedly reflects the feeling of a good many employers. 
Whatever slight ground there may be for such a complaint, the 
fault does not lie with the college graduate. It is instead attributable 
to the fact that no one gives him accurate information about the 
vocational route upon which he is setting out. How can he make 
sane judgments about the future if he has no facts? The most 
important aid we can give him, then, is to furnish details regarding 
vocations in terms of persons already engaged in them. This idea 
is not wholly new. It is already applied after a fashion in institu- 
tions of learning where speakers are invited to address students and 
talk about various vocations. Anyone who has ever conducted such 
a series of vocational lectures, however, will verify the statement 
that they are quite insufficient to give the help needed. They abound 
in platitudes; they are filled with generalities which apply to all 
vocations in general and to none in particular. For example, take 
this generalization from one such speech: “The young man who 
decides to enter the profession of must have or acquire a 
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good preliminary education. A high school or college education 
is highly desirable and is evidence of ability to study systematically 
and for a purpose. There are, however, many men who, deprived of 
the privilege of acquiring such preliminary schooling, have fitted 
themselves for and secured excellent positions in the field of business. 
The student of must have capacity for sustained purposive 
study. His basic mental qualification is the power to reason straight 
and correctly and the ability to analyze; and then he must have the 
ability to stick. Don’t forget the importance of integrity.” Fill 
in the blanks with the name of any vocation and these remarks will 
apply equally well. 

No, it is not this that we are advocating. What the college man 
really wants is an array of concrete facts which will show him definite 
steps that he must take in a vocation. For example, suppose a 
young man is contemplating a career in a department store. He 
hears that buyers make as much as $25,000 a year and he would like 
to become one. He should be shown a promotion chart of depart- 
ment store work in which he could see the relation of the buyer to 
the rest of the workers.’ Here he can see that before he can attain 
the position of buyer he must pass through a number of subordinate 
positions. The most direct route is as follows: stock boy, junior 
salesman, salesman, head of stock, assistant buyer, buyer (see Figure 
1). He may, at certain stages, transfer from other departments, 
and he may be able to skip a step, but he can see from the chart 
that a number of hurdles intervene between him and the coveted 
position, and he can reconcile himself to this situation from the 
beginning, and can direct his energies toward progressing in the 
vocation. 

Merely this much information would be of great help to an 
aspiring young man; but we can go further and show him how long 
he may be expected to serve in each of the subordinate positions; 
how much money is to be earned in each; at what age he may reach 
his goal. For sources for such information we should study the 
histories of workers, tabulate the facts about their vocational prog- 
ress, and then impart the information to the person who is about to 
make a vocational choice. 

In order to illustrate the method, let us suppose a young man is 


*Such a promotion chart is contained in the pamphlet “Department Store Service." Indianapolis 
Vocational Information Series, No. II, University Book Store, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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contemplating the career of professor of chemistry in a college 
or university. He knows that the first rung in the ladder is the rank 
of instructor, after which he may expect to be promoted through 
the ranks of assistant professor and associate professor to the 
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Figure 1. VocaTIONAL LApDERSHOWING FicuRE 2. VocATIONAL LappER SHOWING 
Steps LEADING TO THE PosITIONS OF Steps LEADING TO THE PROFESSOR- 
DEPARTMENT STorE Buyer SHIP OF CHEMISTRY 


rank of professor. But this is not enough; he would like more 
definite information as to the length of time he may expect to stay 
at each of these ranks and at what age he may reach his goal. For 
an answer to his inquiry, we should examine the vocational histories 
of men who have passed over this route, and compile the data show- 
ing their progress. This the writer has been able to do with the 
codperation of the National Research Council, which kindly furnished 
records regarding leading chemists in the United States. The voca- 
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TABLE I 


VocaTionaL Histories oF One Hunprep Proressors or CHEMISTRY AND ONE 
Hunprep Proressors oF MATHEMATICS 

















| 
Instruc-| Mar- | Assist- Asso- | Pro- 
A.B. | A.M. tor ried ant Ph.D. ciate | fessor 
Chemists 
Number of Cases .| 93 50 44 52 30 89 28 100 
ah a6 516-4 ne acae 21 23 24 26 27 26 28 30 
id-point ........| 22 24 26 28 28 29 30 34 
ith sare ieeeck ae 24 28 28 31 31 33 33 39 
Mathematicians 
Number of Cases ..| 95 62 68 68 45 71 26 100 
a ee je 23 23 26 28 26 29 31 
id-point ........ 22 26 26 29 30 30 34 35 
Ritiede ssa binds 24 29 29 31 35 34 39 40 


























Q: and Qs are the ages between which fifty per cent of the cases lie. 


tional histories of one hundred (full) professors of chemistry taken 
in alphabetical order from the list of those on file in the office of 
the Council, are summarized in Table I and Figure 2. As a matter 
of interest, and for purposes of comparison, a similar summary is 
made of the vocational histories of one hundred professors of 
mathematics obtained from the same source. 

To the aspirant to a professorship in chemistry we can now give 
fairly exact information about the possibilities in the field, in terms 
of the achievement of men who have attained the goal. If he ad- 
vances at,an “average” rate he will achieve the Bachelor’s degree, 
held by gf per cent of the men, at the age of 22. The Master’s 
degree appears not to be a necessary part of his professional equip- 
ment, being held by only 50 per cent of the chemists. Of those who 
took this degree the median received it at the age of 24. The in- 
structorship came at the age of 26. It should be remarked that 
during the four years between graduation from college and appoint- 
ment as instructor some of these men had taught in secondary schools 
and others had served as assistant in collegiate institutions but, since 
some of the records were incomplete on that point, no summarization 
of such experience has been attempted. The rank of assistant pro- 
fessor came about three years after the appointment as instructor, 
and the rank of associate professor two years later. 
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Meantime had come marriage at the age of 28, just before appoint- 
ment to the rank of assistant professor (perhaps six months 
earlier when the appointment was in sight). Some of the records 
omitted the date of marriage; the number of cases appearing in 
the table indicates only the number giving this date. All this time, 
too, many of the men were probably working toward the Doctor’s 
degree, which was taken by 89 per cent, the median age being 30. 
It is worthy of note that appointment as associate professor followed 
immediately the attainment of the Doctor’s degree. 

The length of time between appointment as associate professor 
and that as professor seems to be longer than any of the other in- 
tervals studied—being between four and five years; the appointment 
of professor coming in the thirty-fourth year. 

Of course, conditions vary somewhat from one institution to 
another. In smaller institutions the professorship is reached earlier 
than it is in the larger institutions. At Columbia, for instance, 
the age at which the professorship is attained is, on the average, 
forty.’ It will also be observed that these one hundred professors 
did not all begin as instructor and pause at each rank. Many of 
them skipped one or more of the ranks. Some of them changed 
from one institution to another, though no account was taken of 
these changes in making the tabulations. It is possible, too, that 
some of the records lacked mention of certain promotions. Never- 
theless, the ages at which the professorship was attained are reliable, 
and it is highly probably that the ages at which the intermediate 
ranks were reached represent conditions quite fairly. It will be 
observed that the figures regarding the chemists are closely paralleled 
by those regarding the mathematicians. Similar figures are being 
compiled by the writer and his students concerning workers in all 
fields of science. 

This method of gathering vocational information should be used 
also in discovering the earnings that our prospective professor of 
chemistry may expect, for knowledge about this point is a necessary 
prerequisite to a rational choice of vocation. As an example of the 
way in which information regarding earnings may be compiled, we 
may point to the investigation made by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. Figures abstracted from their 


* Kitson, Harry D. “Relation Between Age and Promotion of University Professors,” School 
and Society, 1926. 
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TABLE II 
_ (a) _ &) , 
Median Earned Median Earned Ratio 
Years after Graduation Income of Income of broad 
Graduate Engineers Teachers 
EE Trea $1,765 $1,750 .99 
| RPT OTT Te ee ee 2,860 2,350 .82 
DLS Gis osses covedevaveounsdan 3,960 3,100 .78 




















preliminary report are shown in Table II above.’ 

To a young man who is contemplating a career as engineer these 
figures show what he may expect by way of economic return. If he 
should aspire to teach engineering rather than practice it, he can see 
about how much money he would have to sacrifice. In his fifth year 
after graduation he would probably be earning 82 per cent as much 
as practicing engineers; in his tenth year after graduation, only 78 
per cent as much. (Though it should be noted that a teacher 
probably has one or two months in the year when he is not obliged 
to work.) 

This method which we have just been demonstrating is proposed 
as a useful tool in vocational guidance. It is very simple to operate, 
requiring merely that one have access to reliable facts concerning the 
vocational histories of a homogeneous group of workers, and that 
one compile them with due regard to the requirements of scientific 
method. It has a number of advantages over some of the techniques 
that are being employed in vocational guidance. For one thing, 
it gives objective facts, not opinions; specific data rather than gen- 
eralities; exact quantitative statements instead of estimates. The 
greatest advantage is that it gives a truthful and uncolored picture 
of what a worker may expect in a certain vocation. It shows the 
discouraging features as well as the attractive aspects. We may 
see the need for this by referring again to the figures gathered by 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Of the 
men who were graduated from the engineering schools of the country 
in 1922, $7 per cent had held two or more positions within the three 
years since their graduation; the number who had held three or more 


* Preliminary Report of Study of Engineering Personnel, Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, New York, 1925. 
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positions was 25 percent. Of the class of 1924, the number who had 
held two or more positions within the first year after graduation 
was 20 per cent. The report concludes, ‘“The high degree of turn- 
over indicated by these figures shows an unwise choice of first posi- 
tion.” If these maladjusted persons had been given exact informa- 
tion about the jobs before they accepted them they might have 
avoided some of their unwise choices. 

Such conditions as these show that it is an obligation of employ- 
ing establishments to give scientifically compiled information to 
their prospective employees before hiring them. This is particularly 
obligatory in connection with positions that involve long periods 
of service between promotions. There are at least two large or- 
ganizations known to the writer who follow this policy—the S. S. 
Kresge Company and the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The latter firm publishes a pamphlet, ““Work and Opportunity 
in the Bell System,” which contains descriptions of the various kinds 
of work available, an organization chart showing how the posi- 
tions lead to one another, and finally a promotion chart showing in 
terms of the histories of actual employees how long a man may 
reasonably expect to wait for promotion to certain positions. 

It goes without saying that no employer can make an absolute 
promise to an employee regarding his future. Common sense tells 
us that there are many factors that can not be foreseen, prominent 
among which is the effort put forth by the employee himself. Any 
sensible employee will recognize this, but he would be helped im- 
measurably if he could view the possibilities in terms of workers who 
had already traveled the route on which he is setting out. He has 
a right to such information and the firm should give it to him. We 
should recognize another limitation of this method, which is that 
conditions that will confront the workers of the coming generation 
may be somewhat different from those which surrounded the pre- 
ceding generation. In particular, the salaries received some years 
ago do not serve as perfect indices of what may be expected to-day 
or to-morrow. Again, this method is more appropriately used in 
connection with vocations that involve several stages of advance- 
ment; it is not so useful in connection with vocations of a lower order. 
Despite such limitations, the principle still stands that vocational 
histories scientifically compiled can throw considerable light upon 
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future trends and can give much guidance to persons of the present 
generation. 

Fortunately, in schools and colleges in which young men and 
women are being trained, more and more attention is being given 
to the problems of vocational guidance, and efforts are being made 
to give information regarding the conditions in various vocations. 
It is to aid in the collection and dissemination of such information 
that we recommend this method of scientifically compiling vocational 
histories. Its application promises to bring rich returns in helping 
individuals to make their vocational choices on a basis of fact. 








THE PROMOTION OF SCHOLARSHIP IN 
TEACHERS OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES* 


BY GERTRUDE KLEIN 


N MY career as teacher in the public secondary schools I have 
talked much and thought more about this teaching problem. Our 
work is so vital; it touches life at so many and such varying points. I 
suppose that is its real lure. We are all sure that we ought to be 
better teachers, that our work ought to be less wastefully and more 
efficiently done. How are we to accomplish this? We cannot deal 
with the promoting of our scholarship in any isolated fashion. We 
must first briefly survey the situation, see what our task is and what 
preparation we bring to it. Only then may we strive to suggest what 
our task might be. In the main we fit for the business of living, 
of working and playing, hordes of girls and boys with limitations, 
abilities, inclinations, and prejudices as varied as the world. To do 
this we must be omniscient, friendly, healthy, student specialists. 
When I hear the word school suddenly, the first vague idea that 
comes to my mind is hurry, breathlessness, and only next come person- 
alities. I do not know whether this could be corrected in schools 
alone, whether it is not our American city life that lies at the bottom 
of the trouble. Still I have a theory. In this article I shall begin 
with the more important child and the secondary school, and then 
work back to the teacher and the college. The radical sweeping 
changes—some seemingly retrogressive perhaps—may sound Uto- 
pian; they are. The subject of this paper allows for all sorts of in- 
terpretations. A very narrow exact examination of the field of 
learning as applied to secondary school specialists might be helpful. 
Possibly one ought to examine the curriculum of a school child from 
the kindergarten through college to see just where and how the 
prospective teacher ought to be “educed.” The subject might also 
be interpreted to mean an investigation of the methods of instruction 
* This essay received honorable mention from the Julius and Rosa Sachs Prize, awarded in June, 
1926. The prize is offered by the Sachs Endowment Fund, established in 1924 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for the purpose of promoting, by a series of prizes, the progress of 
secondary education in the United States. Miss Klein is teacher of English in the South Phila- 


delphia High School. She received her B.A. from Bryn Mawr and her M.A. from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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in normal schools and colleges with the aim of giving definite con- 
structive suggestions as to the kinds of courses one needs. I have 
interpreted the subject to mean all these, together with particular 
stress on the kind of person who ought to become a teacher and how 


he is to develop. I am writing down conditions and ideals toward 
which it would be a joy to work. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CHILD—HIS INFINITE VARIETY 


The adolescent boy and girl entering the secondary school show 
the need of particularly wise, sympathetic, trained handling. Many 
fourteen-year-olds and eighteen-year-olds are still in the unawakened 
chrysalis stage, dreamily hopeful, however, concerning their hazy, 
lazy, fortunate future. Others have already experienced harder 
knocks than most of their teachers are called upon to endure. A 
third kind of pupil has his mind stubbornly made up as to the sort 
of work for which he demands training without any thought as to 
his own capabilities; he knows the cousin of a boy “making good 
money at that kind of a job” or her mother thinks this work “clean 
and stylish.” Then in the poorer section of a city there is always 
the pupil with fine abilities and definite desires, forced by ignorance 
or want at home to dissipate his energy, having to earn his living 
while on his way toward a profession. This last is a task too great 
for the physical well-being of any but very strong, growing children. 

There are all the children of all the people of the United States 
to educate. They must be trained to earn their living; they have a 
right to get some satisfaction in the doing of it. They must have 
slow, sure guidance throughout their growing years that they may 
sense the real value of reading, writing, and arithmetic; that they 
may analyze their capabilities and inclinations sufficiently (not too 
much); that they may become truly social persons in the school 
cosmos and in the world. Growth in temperate zones is a slow, 
leisurely, selective process and Burbank fruits and vegetables are 
most desirable. Unfortunately, even the common garden varieties 
are too horribly expensive for the average purse. So besides wise 
friendship and time, education costs money. This also must be pro- 
vided by fine Utopians and for them. All sorts of young persons are 
the leading figures in our little school world and all sorts of splendid, 
older people are needed to back them up or steady them, at least. 
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THE TEACHER PERSON—WHAT HE FINDS HIS WORK TO BE 


We present-day teachers, for the most part, were not trained in any 
sort of Utopian high school, or normal school or college. We went 
through a series of inherited curricula, wrote periodic answers to 
examinations; and after living through a sufficient number of years 
and experiences, were duly appointed teachers. From the student 
point of view it had all looked simple, easy, if a trifle too routine-like. 
Seemingly, most of our teachers had never thought of us as persons. 
They had the measuring-rod, examination, with which they prodded 
us every once in so often. Perhaps we, even at the student stage, had 
visions of a gloriously different profession. 

There is no need in a paper of this sort to record in detail the 
disillusion which all enthusiastic teachers experience. First, they have 
to cope with enormous classes of children differing very widely in 
potentialities and home training. These groups of ill-assorted child- 
ren are frequently herded into ill-lighted, unsanitary buildings. They 
have insufhicient and inadequate supplies and often a course of study 
fitted to the needs of only a very small percentage of their number. 
Naturally the teacher is concerned, for this kind of schooling wastes 
much of the child’s time and in addition to this waste there is the 
infinite, endless red tape. There is, for instance, the too well-organ- 
ized medical survey, with the accent on organization rather than on 
the child. The same is true of many experiments with curricula, ex- 
periments clumsily worked out because of poor supervisory advice. 

The picture looks black. One would think that there were no fine 
output of our American secondary schools. Still, even in black 
moments, I remember that youth is fine and that it can throw off 
almost any disease or discomfort, and come through almost any 
course of instruction practically untouched. It is probably the think- 
ing teacher who suffers most from our either entirely too dried-out 
or but quarter-baked educational practice. In his effort to improve 
things, he may rush to graduate courses in the university. In his 
effort to live as a person, he may have to work at two or three jobs 
at once in order to earn enough money for anything in addition to 
his daily bread. Because of these distractions, his recreation is prob- 
ably of the E. Phillips Oppenheim variety, or the movie, or the 
radio—pastimes all. 
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PREPARATION OF A REAL TEACHER 


In the perfectly possible Utopian secondary school the classes will 
be small enough so that the teacher has time and energy to be a real 
friend. ‘Then he will be able to help his pupils analyze themselves. 
He will be able to point out to those students who have that par- 
ticular missionary urge the finenesses and the stumbling blocks in 
the teaching profession. The prospective teacher must have a broad 
humanitarian education and trained hands, before he begins to 
specialize in his chosen field and in the science of teaching. 

It might be well here to pause for a moment to consider the pupils 
and teachers in private secondary schools all over the land. Their 
problems are in one way much more simple and in another very com- 
plex. The children in certain schools are usually selected from the 
same kinds of homes, so that their background is about the same. 
Each school has a certain definite aim which parents and pupils know. 
Each fits for a particular kind of life—social, college, or business. 
Pupils go there to get specific training. Here, too, there is the great 
advantage of small classes and good housing. On the other hand, 
however, private schools, as a rule, cannot afford to employ special- 
ists; or if they do, the specialist teaches his subject for but part of 
the time and then fills in with other subjects less to his taste. Besides 
this, because of the intimacies of a private school, the personal ele- 
ment plays a much greater part in the employment and retention of 
teachers so that there is the uncertain tenure of office with which one 
contends. The pupil, therefore, may suffer in his academic work by 
reason of many changes. As my knowledge of private schools from 
both the standpoint of pupil and of teacher is for the most part 
second-hand, I shall confine myself in the rest of this paper to 
the situation which might exist in the large public high schools, for 
it is in these institutions that I have spent the greater part of my 
life. 

To go back to the prospective Utopian teacher, he is spending his 
most impressionable years preparing himself academically and finely 
for a teacher training course. If his skill develops normally and if 
he shows clear thinking, humor, and patience, he will be ready for a 
college or normal school. Here, too, he will be guided by alert, fine 
men and women. There will be little or no lecturing purely ex 
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cathedra, the lazy way of teaching and learning, a relic of the time 
when very few could read and fewer could afford buying books to 
read. There will be a retrogression in teaching—back to Socrates 
and Plato when the course of instruction and the kind of question 
varied with each newcomer. There will be no “snap” courses, no 
“credit chasers.’ All the work will be worthwhile because professor 
and teacher and student will learn first of all to know themselves and 
each other. Then they will be fitted to their tasks and have time 
to do them well. 


TEACHING—A PROFESSION 


The old proverb, “A little learning is a dangerous thing,” is very 
apt when applied to us teachers. Its sting hurt when a frank Euro- 
pean visitor to our land declared the United States to be the greatest 
half-educated nation in the world. In reality those two statements 
are very encouraging; we have something on which to build. At 
least we can think if we make the effort. There is a crying need for 
fine teachers. We must restore the profession to its ancient Bible- 
time glory. There must be no “inferiority complex” in our ranks. 
We must have energy and leisure and genius to disprove by our very 
selves the striking Shavian epigram, ‘“‘He who can does; he who 
cannot teaches.” The fine men and women, attracted to the pro- 
fession by their love of working with human material, must be 
enabled to make teaching their life work without too much hesita- 
tion about the dearest trip, the most wanted book, the newest baby. 
We must never again be known by sagging step, down-at-the-heel 
unpolished shoes, stained shiny overcoats, wispy hats. The first step 
in promoting the scholarship of teachers in the secondary schools is 
to pay us well. Then, as is the case with fine doctors and fine lawyers, 
we will go on studying, working, discovering, inventing, with the 
minimum of shall imposed from without and the maximum of effort 
and zeal. 


DEFINITION OF SCHOLARSHIP MEANING ‘“‘ENDEAVOR” 


I have asked many of my co-workers how they would define scholar- 
ship as applied to a secondary school teacher and what sort of train- 
ing they would demand for beginners. I find that their answers vary 
with their personal bias, often with their personal tastes, and usually 
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tinged a bit with their personal grievances. This pleased me, rather, 
for I felt justified somewhat in my own point of view formed as it is 
by just those factors too. They all agreed that teachers are, in the 
main, very conscientious, self-conscious folk, tangled up in petty de- 
tail. One teacher cited the case of a graduate from a normal school 
who still murders the English language. Another told of a near- 
sighted girl—near-sighted mentally. .““She can solve the most difficult 
problems of higher mathematics, but she cannot see growing girls.”’ 
Another told of himself, a man with distinct research ability having to 
teach class after class of elementary Latin. A fourth cited her own 
personal experience. She is a student of sociology from the social 
service point of view; yet her time is given entirely to history classes 
rather than to the much-needed social service work of the school. 
All these are cases of small round pegs lost in large square holes. 

We need to be specialists in our subject; we need time to know 
what is happening in the school world, and to live fully in the world 
outside. School and study in their derivations are allied to leisure 
and pleasure and zeal. A scholar is one who “endeavors diligently.”’ 
Improving the scholarship of a secondary school teacher ought to 
be interpreted in terms as broad as life. For the lifelong student it 
means travel and the developing of his social sense; for us all it 
means “endeavoring diligently” in our own and allied fields or in 
totally different ones. Every once in so often it is necessary for 
even the most human of teachers to put himself back to the pupil 
attitude.. I never really understood the mentally retarded, diligent 
child, until I attempted to get “form” in golf. 


SCHOLARSHIP MEANING VARIED EXPERIENCE 


We should have changing experience. We should be encouraged 
to teach a year or two in Kalamazoo or Paris, Los Angeles or Port- 
land, Maine, if our home field happens to be Philadelphia or Boston. 
It ought to be considered praiseworthy of us (after we have our 
preliminary B.A. or its equivalent in technical branches) to want to 
work and study a year or two at colleges and technical schools in these 
very different places. In fact, we ought to be urged to do this. We 
should be expected to travel and study broader conditions and affairs 
in other cities of our own land and in foreign lands, and sabbatical 
years ought to be freely granted to us for this purpose. Only by very 
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broad experience of all sorts can we get our own work and our own 
pupils in true perspective. We need to know our field of endeavor 
from every possible angle. 

The way, however, has to be marked rather more definitely for 
the teacher who is just beginning. Certain courses of especial value 
to beginners ought to be given at each near-by university and technical 
school. It is the duty of the university, however, to produce fine 
courses in those subjects. Nowadays we are turned aside too often 
from our desire to study by finding that the only available courses in 
our specialty are indifferent ones given by indifferent professors. For 
the experienced secondary school teacher promotion of scholarship 
has a deeper meaning. In his own field and in his own laboratory he 
must have time and vision to “endeavor diligently’ doing the kind 
of creative work for which he knows himself best fitted. It is only 
by fulfilling himself in this way that he can be of highest service. 
The experienced teacher must have passed very definitely the merely 
learning stage; he must be a potential experimenter and creator. 


DEFINITE ADVANTAGES OF NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


I like the words, ‘judged by a jury of his peers.” They are 
words to dream about. I long for the Barrie mind to touch in an 
elfin-like way all the connotations and satisfactions the phrase gives 
me. Let us be judged by our comrades, our equals. We will not 
acknowledge a lower in our ranks and our aim for us all shall be 
high. Sometimes I think back to Winchester or Tintagel and 
Arthur’s table round so that all be equally near the salt. I dream 
of a real, widespread interest in education, not among teachers only, 
but among all people. The fact that a college publishes widespread 
its desire for constructive suggestions in teaching is the beginning of 
such a step. There are questioning articles at times in current maga- 
zines, but I wish that the demand were much more widely known. I 
want every newspaper in the land to have a school-news “‘colyumn- 
ist’ as peppy and as worthwhile as the sport editor. First must come 
the “‘colyumnist,”’ one from our own number, perhaps, who can dare 
to think straight, and praise or hit a knock-out blow when necessary. 
Maybe he will rouse such enthusiasm that teachers in the schoolroom, 
interested mothers in kitchen or library, and fathers in factory or 
law office will deluge him with questions, criticisms, and suggestions. 
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Then the column will have to expand to a school page, daily, with 
signal victories printed in big type on the front page and reports, 
done by cubs, but rewritten by city editors. There is even the possi- 
bility of pictures in the Sunday rotogravure section! 

What has the public the right to expect? The possibilities are 
endless and millennial; but the probability is not so pleasing. Even 
here financial interests, the political boss, and a thousand and one 
other evils would have to be compromised with. Still certain positive 
results would be obtained, for the public would be better informed 
as to educational happenings. Parents might realize the worth and 
necessity for certain costly innovations. They would see the great 
good in training the children for extra-curricular festival or entertain- 
ment, but they would object to having their children’s time wasted in 
too many “show activities.” They might learn the inside facts of 
the case when an effective teacher fails of reappointment after the 
expiration of his contract. They would be rather surprised at the 
pettiness which would discharge a seasoned teacher at maximum sal- 
ary because an inexperienced one is cheaper. They might be aston- 
ished to learn that another teacher failed of reappointment because 
his attitude toward wrongdoing was fearless, irrespective of politi- 
cal party. They might rise in their wrath at finding children all over 
our land herded in groups of fifty to seventy, taught by teachers look- 
ing dragged out enough to be seventy, because, anywhere, influential 
contractors may be erecting million-dollar schools at the cost of three 
millions each, and funds which ought to build sufficient schools and 
pay efficient teachers are misused for this and that waste. It would 
not be teachers merely who question the wisdom of parents when they 
consult a twenty-thousand-dollar-a-year specialist for their physical 
defects, a fifty-thousand-dollar lawyer for their legal difficulties, and 
then trust their children’s education to craftsmen mostly of the two- 
thousand-dollar variety. With the community back of them, teachers 
would feel far more keenly the desire to grow. 

Again, the parents educated by an interested press would demand 
seats for far-seeing, practical teachers on Boards of Education. They 
might cause a bloodless revolution and get for the children small, 
well-conducted classes, time, and teachers at their best. After these 
details were settled by some sort of wave of the wand, as it were, 
the budgeting of the national and state taxes would be a different mat- 
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ter. No longer would ninety per cent of the nation’s taxes go for 
wars past, present, and to come, but for the real needs of the nation’s 
children, instead. Then our school page daily would settle down to 
its real business, the report of what actually goes on in schools and 
colleges here and everywhere, with particular space given to reports 
from school experimental stations. This would read as a kind of 
school-of-the-week critical column. With this detailed information, 
sold for two cents at every street corner, the average man would soon 
be interested in making comparisons between what his particular child 
was learning, and the ‘‘well-balanced school ration’ of which the 
editor spoke. A parent whose child was too much experimented upon 
would have just grounds for questioning, as would the parent whose 
child was receiving obsolete instruction from worn-out textbooks. 
The reaction of all this interest on teachers is self-evident. 


ANOTHER SORT OF NEWS 


Several teachers whom I know intimately have unusual creative 
ability. One has just published his second, fine, wholesome, boy’s 
story; another has written a most satisfactory business textbook; a 
third has been the architect for several very fine buildings in our 
vicinity. These people have not had the name, nor the time, nor the 
money to push their works. I have, therefore, never seen in our 
daily papers a paragraph account of their work, nor their pictures, 
nor even an advertisement of what they have produced. Surely 
parents would be glad to know that their children come under the in- 
fluence of creative personalities; and other teachers “with an urge” 
would be spurred on by friendly recognition and success. It is only 
a very great spirit like John Keats who could say, “I feel assured 
I should write from the mere yearning and fondness I have for the 
beautiful, even if my night’s labours should be burned every morning 
and no eye ever shine upon them.” Lesser folk cannot work their 
best without encouragement and appreciation—and even Keats him- 
self wrote to his friend Woodehouse in answer to a letter of praise: 
“Your letter gave me great satisfaction.” 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 


“Jury of his peers” still lures me on. After all, creative ability 
outside one’s own field is rare. The great artist teaches best through 
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his works of art; the great teacher expresses himself best in his own 
intangible field, too. All over our country we have educational 
pamphlets and magazines ad nauseam. The present-day teachers are 
too tired to wade through masses of blurb. They find in school jour- 
nals “inspirational” messages written by worthy superintendents of 
this and that, men truly ungifted and inane except with a whip. The 
journals contain “informative” articles written by this or that teacher 
among us who is forced from without to celebrate this or that half- 
tried experiment. 

Among all this mass of paper we teachers (when we have suf- 
ficient patience) often find articles of very suggestive helpfulness and 
superlative merit. I recall with pleasure and interest a very illumi- 
nating article in a tiny Pennsylvania Modern Language Bulletin, an- 
other suggestive one in an English Journal from Chicago, a third 
in a Teachers College Record from New York, a fourth in a His- 
tory Teachers’ Bulletin from somewhere in California. All this fine 
material ought to have some central clearing house, I think, so that 
duplication of energy be avoided and dissemination of fine teaching 
devices be assured. With a jury of our peers, only this sort of article 
would be printed; and what is more, it would be paid for! There 
ought to be published not one-tenth of the educational material now 
put out. I realize this is true of all printed matter. How closely 
school affairs parallel all life! 


ORGANIZATION TO PROMOTE SCHOLARSHIP 


If a teacher could open the pages of an educational journal with 
the assurance that he would find material there that is both profitable 
and delightful, he might change his whole outlook on living and 
working. I do not believe that too great centralization makes for 
the greatest good, but I am wondering whether a radically reorgan- 
ized national education association and its state, city, and rural 
branches could not in conjunction with the colleges be very effective in 
promoting our educational practices. ‘Through their official maga- 
zines they could publish real “‘wheres, whats, hows.’ The association 
might be free to release teachers from the classroom at need and pay 
them to do the research, experimental, or editorial work most wanted. 
Certainly at present nine-tenths of the educational articles are a waste 
of precious time for both writer and reader because the subject mat- 
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ter is so palpably “show” stuff. The association could act as service 
station and clearing house. If a particular kind of test or ism or 
graph or contract “reads” well, this could be stated in its journals. 
Then certain teachers or schools here or there might volunteer their 
services as experiment stations to try the theory out to the bitter end 
and then pool results so that the hundred thousand or more teachers 
in the United States might then with scientific authority change curri- 
cula in content or in means of administration. 


REWARDS 


I come to my next point with fear. I agree with Sir Roger, 
‘“There is much to be said on both sides,” and there may be still an 
unthought-of up or down to be considered. What will spur the 
teacher on to do pioneer work? Will there be volunteers among 
teachers and schools unless there is the knowledge that this leads 
to some sort of increased salary? Once I should have said that an 
increase in salary was the properly just and ethical stimulus to use. 
Now I am not so sure. While there is theoretically no limit to what 
any teacher may achieve, actually we have not all equivalent time and 
energies, let alone inclinations and abilities. There are two very 
great dangers, the danger of insincere work and the danger of per- 
sonal prejudice, in the application of any theory by which teachers do 
the same amount of classroom work seemingly with success, and yet 
are separated from each other in the salary schedule for some sort of 
technical achievement or other. From my point of view, the only 
administrable system is a sliding single salary scale based on length 
of service with a high enough minimum and a very high maximum. 
Surely a fine teacher should have the same standards of living, needs 
the same stimulus of the fine experiences of life that a fine doctor 
or a fine lawyer demands. He must, therefore, be able to earn the 
same amount of money as these men do. If the same state of affairs 
existed in the teaching profession as does in the others, then our pro- 
fession would attract and hold “born teachers,” people of individual- 
ity and high purposes. They would be widely differing in their talents 
and desires, but their aims would all be high. The educational re- 
sults of such a salary would be surprisingly superior, provided always 
that the first essential for satisfactory work be granted, time for pupil 
and teacher to grow in every sort of school. 
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SUPERVISORY WORK 


A very specialized ability is needed to work effectively with human 
material. At times this ability shows itself best when one works with 
people much younger than oneself. There are some teachers who are 
at their best only in their classrooms when no outsider is present 
to disturb the harmony of the group. Most teachers, however, de- 
velop in their work executive powers as peculiarly fine as those of 
the most successful executives of other businesses. It seems ad- 
visable to me, therefore, that supervisory positions ought to come, 
after a definite number of years of teaching experience, in turn to all 
those who are especially fitted for the work. This would promote 
scholarship among teachers in another way. Frankly, this is an al- 
most untried theory of mine, though I know isolated schools and 
colleges where the system works well. Secondary schools in cities 
and states are so numerous and varied that it is difficult to imagine 
one system working well for all. As an entering wedge, however, 
the various departments in secondary schools might try electing their 
own chairmen in rotation from among their own number for a period 
of possibly two or three years. This office would hold no increase 
of salary. For the time being it would be supervisory, not teaching. 
These chairmen would be chosen from among those who had reached 
the maximum salary (years of experience). No one, however, would 
be forced to serve in a supervisory capacity, if he felt a repugnance 
for that kind of work. 

This rotation in office might gradually become a working system, 
wide enough to include even high and normal school principals, dis- 
trict and city and state superintendents. Here particularly their 
peers, comrades, are certainly the best judges of capability and in 
such a wide democracy there would be no use for the sham and wind- 
bag; there would be no incentive for such persons to desire to hold 
ofice. This rotation would insure to the educational system the using 
without fear or favor of executive ability and constructive teaching 
ideas wherever found. Surely the friendly rivalry ensuing among the 
different temporary chairmen would make for newer, fresher life in 
every school organism. Theoretically I see no end to the possibilities 
of the widest democracy among leaders. We must not forget that 
Utopian teachers are all real leaders. 
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It might be argued that this system of change and interchange 
would react too unfavorably upon the pupils, that they would suffer 
periodically and have to recover themselves as our nation does with 
every new president. That is where the experimental school stations 
come in. The theory would be tried out there, carefully worked out 
in detail, written up in magazine and newspaper, observed and dis- 
cussed at length before it is put into anything like general practice. 
Nor do I mean that any good features of old systems or curricula 
would be touched. 


“PEERS” AS SUPERVISORS IN NEWLY-FORMING HIGH SCHOOL 


Possibly this theory could best be tested in a newly-forming high 
school where numbers are small, teachers fresh, building not yet 
overcrowded, and no precedents formed. Here the building up of 
well-balanced courses of study could be more easily planned for and 
the articulation among the various high school branches made firm 
and flexible. Continuity of policy could be insured by electing the first 
several chairmen for a different number’ of years so that the whole 
supervisory staff should never again be new at the work. Thus there 
would be no real break in policy, but a gradual reforming instead. 

The “pioneers” in this newly-forming high school need not, how- 
ever, have upon their shoulders the whole burden of planning the 
school’s policy and curriculum. The number of fine standards to 
which such a school ought to turn is ever on the increase. Schools 
of education all over the country are making attempts with more or 
less success at producing standards and suggestive material. The 
reorganized magazines will be of limitless benefit, for the new high 
school will just attempt to modify to suit its particular needs and not 
duplicate effort trying to create something different. We ought to 
be proud that we are the heirs of the ages. The best in all lines of 
work ought to be easily available and at hand for every interested 
teacher. No modern school is equipped to-day without an attempt, 
at least, at a school library. To promote scholarship among its 
teachers, this must include a very fine, up-to-the-minute technical 
library and a comfortable room in which the teacher may study. 
Teachers must have the opportunity to see for themselves what can 
best be taught by socialized recitation, how far a secondary school 
child ought to have free time, what kind and length of assignment fit 
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certain individuals, the use of yearly promotion, block rosters, the 
exact vogue of experimental achievement and ability tests, and the 
like. They must know at first- and at second-hand the theories of 
the so-called extremists as well as those of the standpatters so that 
they can judge for themselves when it is best to take a middle stand. 


“BIG BROTHER” TEACHERS 


All this would certainly overwhelm a beginner at the teaching 
game. Still when I was appointed to my first position in the high 
school from which I had been graduated five years before, I was 
welcomed with these words: “You went to school here; you know 
what to do. I didn’t; I was fresh from the fun of college. I learned 
what to do by not doing it. Each beginner, after having been duly 
graduated from a teacher's course of repute and having duly satis- 
fied authorities that he is a potential teacher, should be granted a 
real comrade, older brother in the department where he is to work. 
This adviser would praise when possible, and be brutally frank when 
necessary. He would aid in lesson planning, criticize lessons, sug- 
gest what books the teacher ought to read—or what games he ought 
to play, and what Utopian university courses would be of greatest 
help. After a year or two of “guidance,” the probationary period 
might be considered over. If the probation teacher prove satisfac- 
tory and alive, well and good; if not, he must be sympathetically but 
firmly told that he has not developed and may not stay in the ranks 
of the initiated. As for the “big brother’ teacher, helping the pro- 
bationer is his extra-curricular practical training for a future chair- 
manship. So the system would work good both ways. 


AVOCATIONS 


We teachers often get the habit of being monarch of all we sur- 
vey and forget how cleverly our subjects are seeing through us. They 
know us often better than they know their books and by playing a bit 
on our prejudices and likes they ‘“‘get away with it.” I read an article 
the other day, in which the author quoted estimates of teachers 
published in a Harvard undergraduate newspaper. They were clever 
and illuminating to the last degree. Certainly teachers forget to 
put themselves and their work in perspective, and as often they forget 
their pupils in their own enthusiasm for their work. These faults 
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are easily corrected provided the teacher is a person with human in- 
terests and a hobby or two. These activities may lead one man to 
boy scouts, another to gardens, a third to politics. If all of his time 
be spent within the schoolroom and library and he never go to the 
playing field or to the business world at all, he will become a dried- 
up, ineffective pedant, no matter how hard he tries. 


THE COLLEGES 


To promote the scholarship of teachers in the secondary schools 
of the United States there must be a sweeping reform from the top 
down without casting away any of the good. The colleges and 
superintendents must begin the work; otherwise there can be no 
sweeping improvement in the teacher and his effect on the pupil. By 
way of bringing home my point I shall quote at some length from 
Mr. James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the Making. 


If some magical transformation could be produced in men’s ways of looking 
_ at themselves and their fellows, no inconsiderable part of the evils which now 
afflict society would vanish away or remedy themselves automatically. ... 
Teachers are rarely able or inclined to explain our social life and its pre- 
suppositions with sufficient insight and honesty to produce any very important 
results. Even if they are tempted to tell the essential facts they dare not do 
so for fear of losing their places, amid the applause of all the righteously minded. 
. . « If Intelligence is to have the freedom of action necessary to accumulate 
new and valuable knowledge about man’s nature and possibilities which may 
ultimately be applied to reforming our ways, it must loose itself from the 
bonds that now confine it. . . . Few people confess that they are afraid of 
knowledge, but university presidents, ministers, and editors who most often 
and most publicly laud what they are wont to call ‘the fearless pursuit of 
truth,’ feel compelled, in the interest of public morals and order, to discourage 
any reckless indulgence in the fruits of the forbidden tree, for the inexperienced 
may select an unripe apple and suffer colic in consequence. 


The colleges are making a beginning. They are looking within and 
without for available material; they must use it to its full. They 
must also look within and without for dead, useless, “‘sophistic” stuff 
and get rid of it. It should no longer be possible for a college to 
accept a Ph.D. thesis on a topic such as “Five Thousand Compounds 
of the Word, Dog, from the Chinese Down.’ Such an effort does 
not further scholarship; nor is it of any educational benefit to the 
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“collector” or any one else. There must be no place in a college 
for a professor who apologizes to his classes for his lectures as 
he has not had time to revise his notes in five years. There must 
be no room in a college for preference or prejudice of any sort; 
scholarship and personality must be used where found. 

Colleges must exert more exactly their power to select students 
according to ability. The right sort of students might then, 
with guidance and a background of tradition, have almost unlimited 
freedom to study and think. There was a great deal of education 
got by the way when the student of mediaeval times traveled on foot 
from one university of Europe to another, sure of welcome and 
understanding everywhere since the language of study was Latin. 
Nowadays each college is almost a closed corporation, as if its brand 
of learning were the only one worthwhile—and each college has an 
almost uniform course of study prescribed for all. I am speaking 
of college courses in general, though this applies especially to college 
courses for teachers irrespective of their specialties. What is the 
good of factory made teachers, all alike, all goose-stepping together? 
Schools and colleges are not factories; they cannot be run on factory 
shifts. Real learning is not mechanical. The fault of our colleges 
is that they permit, or rather, welcome uniformity. Uniformity at a 
low level is the seeming curse of democracy in so far as we have been 
able to develop it as yet. 

The college and school must have an atmosphere, a spirit of quiet 
and study, a feeling of confidence and goodfellowship. ‘There must 
be a purposeful leisureliness about it all, a time for thinking and 
growing. The colleges must provide broad-minded teachers with a 
vision to train broad-minded teachers and supervisors with a vision. 
So there must be a complete circle, or Utopia will stay forever a 
dream Elysian. 


TO WHAT END? 


To what end all this travail of spirit, all these weighings of pros 
and cons? Who will bother about the faults in our educational sys- 
tem except the faultfinders? In our search for truth shall we our- 
selves not be broken upon “the wheel of things’? Are teachers prac- 
tical enough persons to plan out and pursue a constructive policy 
fitting to their needs? There are hopeful signs all along the way. 
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There are scientific investigations along one line or other going on in 
almost every field of learning. There are honors courses in certain 
colleges. ‘There are great scientific mechanical advances here in the 
United States. At present, too, we can point to Mr. Robert Frost's 
being appointed to a University Chair without definite duties, just 
to be ‘‘among those present.” We can rejoice at Professor Stephen 
Leacock’s humor, at Dr. Leo Rowe’s splendid Pan-American work. 
In the near past we can point at random to such fine men and women 
teachers as Alice Freeman Palmer, William James, David Irons, 
Benjamin Lacy. 

Another hopeful sign is the fact that colleges really ask for sin- 
cere constructive criticism of teaching, irrespective of source. The 
uses of such criticism are manifold. First, interested people examine 
themselves, rate themselves and their theories, put their vague 
dreams on cool paper, then weigh and judge them. ‘Know thyself” 
is the classical beginning of understanding. Such weighings and sift- 
ings tend to increase in number—for talk breeds talk; and when 
dreams once result in action, the result is that the dreamer plans 
and works the harder. So this contest has begun much analysis and 
synthesis of teachers’ life budgets and of their curricula for adoles- 
cent and adult students. 

Hugo Miinsterberg once analyzed us Americans under five classi- 
fications: spirit of self-direction, spirit of self-realization, spirit of 
self-perfection, spirit of self-assertion, and spirit of self-satisfaction. 
These words make us pause to take stock of the good and the bad 
in each classification of our spirit. Is there too much self, the narrow 
smug self, in all of our ideas and ideals? Are we able to think logi- 
cally without too ‘much personal emotional emphasis? Are we like 
the child who asserts himself boastfully to hide an inward fear? 
They tell us on the other side of the ocean that we are a very ma- 
terial people, thinking solely of the dollar, of material values only. 
This is a half truth. This is our boastful side—to hide our exagger- 
ated sentimentality. We rah rah America, to assure ourselves. Some- 
how we have advanced more scientifically here on the side of the 
mechanical virtues. We can hold up our heads in the congress of the 
world when it comes to a discussion of automobile mechanism or 
factory output. We can think logically and coolly there and bring 
figures and per cents to prove our statements. In world courts, in 
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things of the spirit, in less tangible thinking, we either sentimentalize 
outrageously or try to use the only measure we have as yet perfected 
—the mechanical, to test our output. One result is as disastrous to 
progress as the other. 


A SUMMING UP 


Just the other day I read an article which seriously weighed the 
question as to whether it would be better to put children into classes 
of fifty or sixty so that the school budget could permit of paying 
good teachers. Momentarily I began to rage, until I realized that 
probably very few teachers happened to see the article and that I 
was using up my energy in destructive thinking instead of visioning. 
My pet panacea for all evils is small classes from the kindergarten 
through the university. No one teacher or pupil can have the te- 
merity not to do his best in a small intimate group. We are too fond 
of appreciation. Small groups, small schools, elastic curricula, super- 
vision by our peers—and there will be no half-educated in the United 
States. As a curative measure for present ills we must have leisure 
and as a preventive measure we must have wide and tried experi- 
ment. The reform must begin at the top. All sham courses must be 
swept away; red tape must be cut through. Teachers must have 
enough money to be people, leaders everywhere. They must study 
and travel and see the world. They must play and know people. 
They must be vital, interesting, fascinating folk so that the world 
and the press want constant, detailed, intimate news of them and their 
doings. 

When the more adventurous seers among us realize the voting 
strength of our numbers, we shall band together, all of us for a 
definite purpose—the improving of our educational system, not the 
remaking of it entire. Through college and magazine and press we 
shall convince supervisors and boards of education, laymen as well 
as teachers, that we are a group to be reckoned with and that we can 
boycott or fight for our ideals if need be. Could we teachers but 
approximate, each in his small way, a vision, there would be no 
question of promoting scholarship; it would be a gradual, perpetual, 
vital growing. , 

All in all, the most satisfactory Western contribution to civiliza- 
tion is in mechanics. The world has always looked to the East for 
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inspiration. We have not yet learned to contemplate things of the 
spirit, to analyze ourselves and our educational needs with objective 
philosophic calm. Dhan Gopal Mukerji tells a tale of a certain 
statue of the Buddha which he saw when he revisited his home in 
India. The statue had been taken West in the fifties and had been 
back in India but four years. “A strange sense of restlessness,”’ says 
Mr. Mukerji, “pervaded it, very foreign to the Master of Peace.” 
On inquiring why this particular statue seemed to be so different in 
expression from all others, he was told: ‘Even after four years the 
Buddha has not regained his peace. The restlessness of the West 
still clings to him.” 

We are rather proud of our restlessness. We say it is youth 
growing, casting aside the shackles of conventional, worn-out think- 
ing. On the other hand, we must remember that things are not 
good just because they are new. The way seems to lead gradually up 
though round and round the mountain. Even though we have all 
the help of all the ages and though we cast aside all the hindrances 
of all the ages, we find the way very difficult and the goal far off. 
We pupils and teachers must have time and spirit and fearlessness to 
think, to meditate, to play, to grow. In conclusion I borrow again 
from Mukerji’s East: 


Purify thy heart so that it can be the vessel of His silence; 

Oh, man, thou who hast the might to do this, 

Worship openly as the tree doth the breeze; 

Go forth naked like a sword and cut through the flesh of the world, 
Stop not till thou reachest God! 























HOW TO CONSTRUCT THE TRUE-FALSE 
EXAMINATION * 


HE purpose of this study was to demonstrate in a detailed 

and concrete manner how a true-false statement might be im- 
proved for use in the classroom. Administrators, test constructors, 
and classification experts may also find assistance in this study. 

The attempt was made to develop the study in such a way that 
its use might extend from about the sixth grade in the elementary 
school through higher educational institutions in any subject matter 
which had an informational content requiring either verbal memory 
or general “reasoning ability” on the part of the student. In order 
to achieve this objective it became necessary to follow the procedure 
of analysis, supported by experimental and other validating 
evidences. 

The results of this procedure furnished a wealth of detail on how 
to construct and assemble true-false examinations. Concrete ex- 
amples of subject matter items of information support each “rule” 
of construction. In addition to these, complete assembly forms were 
also included. 

An unusually broad and comprehensive amount of examination 
question materials was available. From over 100,000 questions and 
statements, 17,047 true-false statements in 175 examinations were 
selected. These examinations were in 48 general subject matter 
fields. About 6,000 of these statements were received from the 
Bureau of Collegiate and Educational Research of Columbia College, 
Columbia University. In addition to the above, the Achievement 
and Intelligence tests published by (1) The Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, (2) 


* Charles Conrad Weidermann. How to Construct the True-False Examination, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Contributions to Education, No. 225. 
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The Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill., (3) The 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., contained a small 
amount of additional data. 

Educational Administration and Philosophy of Education as given 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, were included with one 
examination in each. 

The study includes a large number of concretely illustrated and 
helpful findings on the construction of the true-false statement for 
the use of the classroom teacher. 

A few summarized examples are: 

1. Procedures for assembling and scoring true-false examina- 
tions. These procedures are the result of both jury and 
experimental methods of attack. 

2. Techniques which students in the classroom might use to 
answer correctly true-false statements, although they might 
know nothing of the subject matter course as taught. 
Methods of controlling these unreliable results are also 
presented. 

3. Aclassified set of forty-six specified and concretely illustrated 
rules to assist the teacher to construct a true-false statement. 

4. A new type of statement. ‘This statement refers to con- 
troversial subject matter which is doubtful as to whether 
true or false. For lack of a better name the author has 
called it the indeterminate statement. A method of how 
to use this statement is discussed. 

5. A new definition of the true-false statement. 

Conclusion—The study seems to point in four very definite 
directions: 

1. Adaptation of examination methods to gradation differences 
in students. 

2. The possibility of development of objective methods of pro- 
cedure for measuring efficiency of instruction. 

3. Examinations which will validly differentiate between vary- 
ing degrees of achievement in the subject matter accom- 
panied by a maximum of satisfaction on the part of the 
individuals concerned. 

4. The possibility of development of a useful experimental 
instrument for curriculum revision. 
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ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 

Miss Agnes Harris 

Auburn, Ala. 
ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 

Mr. H. G. Hotz 

University of Arkansas 

Fayetteville, Ark. 
ArIZONA—STATE CLUB 

Mrs. Nita Sheffield Blain 

2541 Richland Avenue 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 

Miss Ethel I. Salisbury 

744 New Hampshire Avenue 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cuina—East CHINA 

Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 

Soochow, Ku, China 
Crass oF 1918 

Miss Helen Mildred Owen 

514-516 Cutler Building 

Rochester, N. Y. 
CLASS OF 1921 

Miss Effie Dailey 

318 Glenwood Avenue 

East Orange, N. J. 
ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 

Mrs. A. W. Jennings 

1172 Chapel Street 

New Haven, Conn. 
ConNECTICUT—New Haven CLup 

Miss Frances Terrill 

100 Whalley Avenue 

New Haven, Conn. 
Gerorcia—Macon Crus 

Miss Mamie W. Jones 

117 Corbin Avenue 
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Georcia—STATE CLuB 

Mr. A. J. Hargrove 

Zebulon, Ga. 
InpDIANA—SouTH BENp CLus 

Miss Mamie E. Kerner 

115 North William Street 

South Bend, Ind. 


INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Geraldine Hadley 
744 West Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
MAaAINnE—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary Louise Hastings 
Director of Training 
State Normal School 
Gorham, Maine 
MARYLAND—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 


MicHiGAN—ANN ArBor CLUB 
Miss Edith Bader 
1607 Granger Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—BatTtLe CreEK CLuB 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MicHicAN—Detroit CLus 

Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer 
Mr. Robert Magee 
Registrar, Detroit Teachers College 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicHicAN — NorTHERN MAUCHIGAN 
CLuB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MiNNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Jean Alexander 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missourt—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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MissouriI—StTaTE CLuB 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
Bancroft School 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MontTANA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. Freeman Daughters 
State University 
Missoula, Mont. 

New YorkK—Burra.to Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

NortH CaAROLINA—RALEIGH CLUB 
Miss Ellen D. Brewer 
Meredith College 
Raleigh, N. C. 

NortH CaroLiINA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 

Oxn10—AkKRON CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 

On1o—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 

On1o—Cincinnati CLus 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Building 
Cincinnati, O. 

Oxn10—CLEvELAND CLuB 

_ Secretary 
Miss Bernice McPhinney 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, O. 

Treasurer 
Mr. Harry A. Bathrick 
Princ., East Technical High School 
Cleveland, O. 

Oxnto—Kent Cius 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 


Kent, O. 


Oxn10—To.gpo CLus 
Miss Florence Boughner 
Indiana School 
Toledo, O. 

OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Florence I. Evans 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Eriz CLusB 
Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer 
615 East Tenth Street 
Erie, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA—HarrissurG CLuB 
Mr. H. L. Holbrook 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Mary Connell 
State Normal School 
West Chester, Pa. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 

VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 

VirGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircinia—State Cus 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 

WIsconsIn—STATE CLUB 
Mr. H. W. Peterson 
1049 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE FELLOWS 
AND SCHOLARS, 1926-1927 


Announcement has been made of the 
award of the following Fellowships and 
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Scholarships in Teachers College for 
1926-27. 


FELLows 
Keys, Noel, (A.B., College of Em- 
poria, 1916, A.B., Oxford, England, 
Rhodes Scholar, 1918; A.M., Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1921), Beloit Kansas. 


Strang, Ruth M. (B.S., Columbia 
University, 1922; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924), Chatham, N. J. 


Walker, Helen, M. (Ph.B., lowa 
Wesleyan College, 1912; A.M., Colum- 
bia University, 1922), Keosauqua, Iowa. 

Young, Dale S. (B.S., Hedding Col- 
lege, 1916; M.S., University of Illinois, 
1917), 62 Layman Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Grace E. Dodge Fellow 


O'Connor, Zena C. (B.S., Columbia 
University, 1921; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1922), Lansing, Mich. 

Eleanor Colford Morris Fellow 


Farley, Belmont M. (B.S., University 
of Missouri, 1918), Cape Girardeau, 


Mo. 
Frances E. Field Fellow 


Limbert, Paul M. (A.B., Franklin and 
Marshall College, 1918; A.M., Franklin 
and Marshall College, 1922; B.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, 1923), 628 
Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


SCHOLARS 


Margaret Hoe Scholar 

Hulsizer, Allan L. (A.B., Harvard 
University, 1920; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1921), Flemington, N. J. 
Earl Scholar 


Blair, Winfrey D. (B.A., Southwest- 
ern University, 1914), Gatesville, Tex. 


Army and Navy Scholars 


Murray, Josephine (Winter Session) 
(B.S., Columbia University, 1926), 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Allen, Grace E. (Spring Session) St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Caroline Scholar 

Branegan, Gladys A. (B.S., University 
of Wisconsin, 1913; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1920), Disko, Indiana. 


Arthur Wesley Dow Scholar 


Muse, Jane C. (A.B., Lllinois Wo- 
man’s College, 1922). 


General Robert Anderson Scholar 


Mayes, Dorothy F. (A.B., University 
of Missouri, 1926), St. Louis, Mo. 


John Chester Scholar 


Clinard, Lovie C. (B.S., William and 
Mary College, 1926), Climax, Ga. 


Augusta Larned Scholar 


Young, Elizabeth B. (A.B., University 
of Georgia, 1923, A.M., University of 
South Carolina, 1926), Cedartown, Ga. 


NEW HAVEN CLUB 


Members of the Graduate Club of 
Teachers College to the number of 279 
travelled in seven motor buses from 
New York to visit Yale University and 
New Haven on Sunday, April 25, 1926. 

Upon their arrival at 1:30 at Wool- 
sey Hall, they were greeted by the offi- 
cials of both the state and the local 
clubs. By special provision, cafeteria 
service at the Commons was secured 
for both men and women. After a brief 
inspection of Woolsey Hall, the visitors 
went over to Hillhouse Avenue to Barn- 
ard Hall, School of Education, which 
Professor Bessie L. Gambrill had pre- 
viously arranged to have open for their 
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Mr. Garrett, a senior at 


inspection. 
Yale, then escorted the Club to the old 
campus and to the new Harkness Group. 
On their way home, they visited the 


Yale Bowl. Miss Marion Sheridan, 
member-at-large of the Alumni Council 
and president of the Connecticut Teach- 
ers College Club, Mrs. Jennings, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the state club, as 
well as the officers of the local club, 
Professor Bessie L. Gambrill, second 
vice-president of the Alumni Association 
and former president of the local club, 
Mr. Raymond Mosher, vice-president 
and Miss Terrill, secretary-treasurer, 
welcomed the guests to New Haven. 
Mr. Brownell, president of the Educa- 
tion Club at Yale University and Miss 
Rachel Fuller of the New Haven 
Teachers College Club also extended 
greetings to the visitors. Doubtless a 
larger group would have received the 
visitors had there been sufficient time to 
notify the New Haven members of the 
visit. 

A most enjoyable evening was vouch- 
safed to the members of the New Haven 
Teachers College Club when they met 
on May 15 at Nathan Smith Hall to 
hear Professor George S. Counts of the 
Department of Secondary Education, 
Yale University, talk on the needed con- 
tributions of sociology to education. 
Professor Counts leaves the School of 
Education of Yale University this sum- 
mer to go to Chicago University. He 
feels that the sociologists have neglected 
a careful study of the schools and that, 
likewise, the schools have not availed 
themselves of the benefit of the study 
of sociology. Our teacher training pro- 
grams are apt to give prospective teach- 
ers only a little sociology in a much 
diluted form so that they are without an 
adequate knowledge or social conditions. 


He says that there is need to explore 
the field of the relations of the schools 
to sociology. 

Dean Goodrich, of the School of 
Nursing, Yale University, president of 
the local club, and Professor Bessie L. 
Gambrill, of the School of Education, 
led in the discussion which followed. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
HONORED 


Mr. Joseph Marr Gwinn (M.A. 
1907), superintendent of schools at San 
Francisco, California, had conferred 
upon him in June the honorary degree of 
LL.D. by the University of Missouri. 
Mr. Gwinn is a graduate of the State 
Normal School, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, and of the University of Missouri. 
He was for several years a teacher in 
various high schools of Missouri, pro- 
fessor of education in the State Normal 
School at Warrensburg from 1903 to 
1906; professor of education at Tulane 
University, 1907 to 1910; superintendent 
of schools at New Orleans for several 
years, and is now superintendent of the 
San Francisco schools. 

Dr. William A. Maddox (A.M. 1911, 
Ph.D. 1917), president of Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Illinois, received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in June. Dr. 
Maddox is a graduate of William and 
Mary in the class of 1904. After sev- 
eral years as teacher and county superin- 
tendent in Virginia, Dr. Maddox 
became principal of the Training School 
of the Farmville State Normal School, 
in 1910. In 1913 he went to the State 
Normal School at Oswego, N. Y., as 
director of training. In 1906 he became 
assistant professor of education at 
Teachers College, and in 1919 President 
of Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 
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Miss Lida Lee Tall (B.S. 1914) was 
granted the honorary degree of LL.D. by 
the University of Maryland in June. 
Miss Tall taught in the Baltimore 
schools for several years. From 1904 to 
1908 Miss Tall was instructor in the 
Teachers Training School, Baltimore; 
from 1908 to 1917 she was supervisor 
of the grammar grades, Baltimore 
County, Maryland, and the following 
year assistant superintendent of schools 
in the same county. She was principal 
of the elementary department, Lincoln 
School of Teachers College from 1918 to 
1920 and since then has been principal 
of the State Normal School at Towson, 
Maryland. Miss Tall taught in the 
summer session at Teachers College for 
a number of years and from 1915 to 1917 
was Alumni Trustee of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Harlan Updegraff (M.A. 1808, 
Ph.D. 1908) had conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. by Syra- 
cuse University in June. Dr. Updegraft 
received his Ph.B. from Cornell College, 
Iowa, in 1894. For several years he 
was high school principal and superin- 
tendent in several cities in Iowa; from 
1900 to 1902, assistant in philosophy and 
education at Columbia; from 1902 to 
1905, principal, Girls Latin School, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; from 1907 to 1910, 
Chief of Alaska division, United States 
Bureau of Education, 1910 to 1912; head 
of education department, Northwestern 
University, 1912 to 1913. He has been 
professor of educational administration 
since 1913 and director, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements, since 1915 at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


Margaret Lane Dozier (B.S. 1923) 
is still at Pennsylvania State College. 


She was instructor in home economics 
during the summer, and holds the same 
position this fall. 

Vincent I. Correll (M.A. 1923) is 
principal of the Senior High School at 
North Platte, Nebr. This is his fourth 
year at North Platte. 

Frances D. Radford (M.A. 1922) is 
acting dean of women at Central Michi- 
gan Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., in the absence of Dean Bertha M. 
Ronan (student, 1919-1920), who is also 
from Teachers College and is spending 
her vacation in Colorado. 

H. C. Pannell (M.A. 1925) is prin- 
cipal of Normal Senior High School at 
Jackson, Ala. He recently contributed 
an article on the High School Assembly 
to the State Teachers’ Journal. He is 
planning to return to Teachers College 
in September, 1927. 

John Rufi (Ph.D. 1925) has been 
promoted to full professor in the de- 
partment of education at the Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Louise M. Wade Barnes (B.S. 1909) 
(now Mrs. Charles Ricca La Bella) 
makes her winter home in Deerfield 
Beach, Fla. Her summer home, “Sumae 
Lodge,” is at East Northfield, Mass. 
Mrs. La Bella is very active in civic 
affairs and church interests. She is presi- 
dent of the Deerfield Woman’s Club, 
vice-president of the Broward County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Chairman of a Central Y.W.C.A. Com- 
mittee to effect an organization in Fort 
Lauderdale, the county seat of Broward 
County. 

Edith M. Bader (M.A. 1921) is su- 
pervisor of elementary schools at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Mercy McArdle Cassidy (M.A. 1926) 
is teaching mathematics in the Textile 
High School of New York City. 
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Esther H. Jonas (B.S. 1914) is teach- 
ing home economics in Eastern High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Florence L. Clark (M.A. 1923) is 
beginning her fourth year as instructor 
in the department of home economics at 
the State Teachers College, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Aruba B. Charlton (M.A. 1918) is 
primary supervisor in the Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Jessie Broadhurst (B.S. 1925) is su- 
perintendent of the hospital and of the 
training school for nurses, Oneida, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lillian Newton Ringle (M.A. 
1925), who has been dean of women at 
the Billings Polytechnic Institute, Bill- 
ings, Mont., is now dean of women at 
the State Teachers College of North 
Dakota at Mayville. This is a distinct 
professional advancement and involves 
much heavier responsibility. Mrs. Ringle 
will have over three hundred girls un- 
der her supervision. 

Charlotte E. Droogan (B.S. 1924) is 
teaching physical education in Public 
School 188, Manhattan, and is coaching 
basketball. 

Phyllis Graves (B.S. 1925) has ac- 
cepted the position as principal of The 
Roxburgh School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Ruth W. Hubbard (B.S. 1925) is as- 
sistant in instruction, Yale University 
School of Nursing, and head nurse in 
the pediatric clinic. New Haven dis- 
pensary. 

H. L. Artau (Summer Sessions 1921, 
1922, 1924) is instructor in industrial 
arts in the high school at High Point, 
N.C, 

George F. Dunkelberger (S.S. 1924) 
is professor of education in Susquehanna 
University, Middleburg, Pa. 


Francis D. Curtis (Ph.D 1924) is 
the author of 4 Digest of Investigations 
in the Teaching of Science in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, pub- 
lished by Blakiston and Co., Philadel- 
phia, during the summer, 1926. Dr. 
Curtis is teaching at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sister Mary Regina Martin (BS. 
1925) is educational director of the 
Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Elga M. Shearer (M.A. 1922) is be- 
ginning her fifth year as kindergarten 
elementary supervisor in the _ public 
schools of Long Beach, Calif. Their 
most interesting undertaking at the pres- 
ent time is the thorough revision of the 
curriculum from kindergarten through 
senior high school. She was instructor 
in the University of California during 
the summer session. 

Ruth Powell (B.S. 1925) is social 
director at the Maryland State Normal 
School, Salisbury, Md. 

Helen Knowlton (M.A. 1924), who 
has been teaching foods and nutrition in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
was released from teaching January 1 
to July 1, 1926, to start home economics 
research under the Purnell Bill. She 
writes, “Our first project is a study of 
rural school children in an attempt to 
show possible r-lations 
habits and health.” 

Mrs. Esther McDonald Lloyd-Jones 
(M.A. 1924), of the personnel staff at 
Northwestern University, opened the an- 
nual Vocational Conference for high 
school girls of Barry County held at 
Hastings, Mich., on May 15. Her ad- 
dress on “Choosing a Vocation” was 
most helpful to the girls of her audience, 
and her numerous personal interviews 
with girls during the day stand out as 


between food 
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one of the finest opportunities ever given 
to the girls of the county. 

Ethel B. La More (M.A. 1927) is 
dean of girls at Hastings, Mich. 

Frances K. Martin (M.A. 1922) is 
teaching psychology and philosophy in 
Kinnaird College, Lahore, India. 

S. Eleanor Steele (M.A. 1922), teach- 
ing in Mushingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio, writes, “I feel that I owe 
Teachers College and Columbia credit 
for my promotion from instructor to as- 
sistant professor of English in Mushin- 
gum College.” 

Bartlett A. Gates (M.A. 1924) is 
head of the department of mathematics 
and member of the principal’s advisory 
staff in the high school, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Homer H. Grafton (M. A. 1924) is 
associate secretary of the Student 
Christian Association at the University 
of Michigan. He is also business mana- 
ger of the Fresh Air Camp, a camp for 
specially needy, underprivileged boys of 
Detroit, Flint, Jackson, and Ann Arbor. 
Four hundred and sixty-three boys were 
helped for ten days in 1925. University 
students are the counsellors. 

Katharine L. Foster (B.S. 1920) after 
a six months’ trip around the world be- 
came dietitian at the Leake and Watts 
Home School, Yonkers, New York, 
April, 1926. 

J. M. Howie (M.A. 1924) of the de- 
partment of mathematics, Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, is president of the 
Mathematics Section of the State Teach- 
ers Association. For use at the spring 
meeting he sent out questionnaires to 
obtain the judgment of people concerning 
requirements and standards in mathe- 
matics, now and in the past, and compari- 
son of the first-year student now and ten 
years ago. 

Jennie R. Bear (Student 1924) writes, 


“T am the director of the Home In- 
formation Center at Holyoke, Mass. 
We are developing a homemaking pro- 
gram on “felt needs” only. Nearly one 
thousand women are enrolled here for 
help on definite problems which they 
present. During the past two years the 
enrollment has increased over one thou- 
sand per cent. During 1925 we had 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand 
visits for service for help in homemak- 
ing problems, and we are looking for- 
ward to at least a twenty-five per cent 
gain this year. This will make necessary 
the enlargement of quarters which were 
new May, 1925.” 

Millie Kate McComb (B.S. 1924) 
will be head of the English department 
in Claremont High School, Hickory, 
N. C., for the school year 1926-1927. 

Lois B. Wilson (B.S. 1920) is teach- 
ing in the department of special educa- 
tion in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Myrtle G. Temple (B.S. 1925) is 
instructor in household arts in the con- 
tinuation and elementary schools, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Wm. F. Roantree (M.A. 1918) is 
co-author of An Arithmetic for Teach- 
ers by Roantree and Taylor, published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

Harriet Brown (M.A. 1926) is as- 
sistant professor of physical education at 
Skidmore College, Saratoga, N. Y. 

Virginia C. Harwood (1923-24) is 
beginning her third year as supervising 
teacher of Caroline County, Md. 

David A. Ward (S.S. 1924, 1925) has 
been presented a life membership in the 
National Education Association by the 
Wilmington Teachers’ Association. For 
five years he has been superintendent of 
schools in Wilmington, Del. 

Margaret D. Moore (B.S. 1922) is 
the author of a pamphlet entitled “Citi- 
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zenship Training of Adult Immigrants 
in the United States,” published by the 
Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Miss Moore is co-editor 
with Henry B. Hazard of an outline 
analysis of the Constitution with its 
amendments to date. This outline analy- 
sis is called “The Constitution at a 
Glance,” and is published by Henry B. 
Hazard, Lock Box 1919, Washington, 
D. C. 

T. W. Oliver (Student 1922) is su- 
perintendent of the Pikeville City 
Schools, Kentucky. The high school en- 
rollment has increased five-fold in the 
three years he has held the position. 

Anna Catherine Hendricks (Summer 
Session 1925) is teacher of English and 
director of the girls’ dormitory in the 
high school, Pikeville, Ky. 

Louise Fisher Wright( B.S. 1926) 
spent thirteen months of 1924-1925, tak- 
ing a sabbatical year with her husband, 
professor of Latin in Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. They spent nine 
months in Italy, also some time in 
France, Greece, and North Africa. 
Mrs. Wright is director of the North- 
ampton Day School, a private elementary 
school of the “progressive” type. 

Myrtle B. Thomas (M.S. 1925) is 
supervisor of nutrition in the public 
schools of Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Miller (Ph.B. 1925) is as- 
sistant headmaster, registrar, and head 
of the department of science in Mont- 
clair Academy, Montclair, N. J. 

Miss Alta B. Chase (M.A. 1915), 
and Miss Nell Moore (Student 1917- 
1918) have opened “The Buck Hill 
School in the Pocono Mountains,” a 
boarding school for girls and _ boys. 
Their announcement states, “The faculty 
is committed to the principle that the 
physical, intellectual, and _ spiritual 
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growth of the child comes before any 
program of studies and the whole prac- 
tice of the school is built around that 
principle.” 

Mr. H. B. Graybill (M.A. 1907), 
who has been for a number of years 
professor of education in the Canton 
Christian College (now Lingnan Uni- 
versity) Canton, China, will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty in the Greenbrier 
Women’s College, Lewisburg, West 
Virginia. Mr. Graybill as the repre- 
sentative of Teachers College at Canton 
has helped to maintain the interest of 
Teachers College alumni and students 
in the work that is being done there. 
It will be interesting to many who have 
contributed to the support of the pro- 
fessorship to know that Mr. Graybill 
is back in America. 

Doctor Harold F. Clark (M.A. 1922, 
Ph.D. 1924) associate professor of 
education, Indiana University, has been 
granted a leave of absence for a year 
to pursue advanced study in economics 
and finance in the University of Lon- 
don. The necessity of bringing to the 
aid of school administration all that 
the fields of economics and finance may 
have to contribute has not been under- 
stood sufficiently. A deeper and more 
adequate knowledge of the economic and 
financial factors in the educational serv- 
ice is essential. Doctor Clark leaves 
for England in August. His work in 
the University of London will be in the 
main with Edwin Cameron, Professor of 
Political Economy and R. H. Tawney, 
Reader in Economic History. 

Mr. W. M. Kethley (M.A. 1925) 
has been elected president of the Delta 
State Teachers College, a small in- 
stitution located in Cleveland, Miss. 

Eva Lavinia Nash (B.S. 1924) taught 
a class in homemaking in an oppor- 
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tunity school during the past winter and 
also home economics in the grades in 
Knoxville, Penn. She has the same 
position this year, with the exception of 
the opportunity school work, as that 
has been concluded. 

Janet Marchant (B.S. 1924) is di- 
rector of physical education in the 
Friends Seminary, East Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. 

Agnes Jacobson’s (B.S. 1925) work 
at the present time is with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. She is nursing field rep- 
resentative for the state of Texas, 
which means that she visits all the 
chapters in Texas where nursing activity 
is part of the chapter program. During 
the summer she took some special work 
at Fort Collins Agricultural College in 
Colorado. 

A. J. Phelps, 3rd (M.A. 1922) is 
just finishing her second year at Lin- 
coln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 
There are quite a large number of for- 
mer Teachers College students in her 
system trying to keep awake a Teachers 
College spirit. 

Leo Horst (M.A. 1920) has been 
advanced to associate professorship, de- 
partment of education and psychology, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Montana. 

Hulda Horst (Student 1924) is start- 
ing her twelfth year at Ohio State Uni- 
versity as assistant state club leader in 
charge of girl’s club work. This is 
the only position she has had since leav- 
ing college in 1915. 

Kate M. MacGregor (M.A. 1919) 
is to teach in the elementary department 
of the high school at Suffern, perhaps 
with retarded children. 

Fred W. Morrison (Ph.D. 1925) 
writes that Superintendent Frederick 
Archer of the Greenswood City schools 


has just worked out and had the city 
vote favorably on a bond issue of $2,- 
300,000 for a five-year building program 
and a special tax of 30 cents on the $100 
for extending the school term. 

M. S. Pittman (Ph.D. 1921), director 
of rural education, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., lectured 
during the summer term for one week at 
each of the following institutions: State 
Teachers College, Ada, Okla., State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo., Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. He also lectured for two weeks 
at the University of Manitoba, Winni- 
peg. 

Rosa Lee Wyatt (M.A. 1923), super- 
visor of junior high school English, Lin- 
coln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., taught elementary educa- 
tion in the University of Virginia during 
the summer term. 

Helen Bottum (M.A. 1923), super- 
visor of primary work at the Lincoln 
Consolidated Training School, Michigan 
State Normal College Ypsilanti, Mich., 
taught elementary education at the State 
Normal School, Valley City, N. D., dur- 
ing the summer term. 

William T. Melchior (Ph.D. 1925), 
who has been for three years head of the 
department of education, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., has resigned 
from that University and has been ap- 
pointed professor of educational super- 
vision and director of field work in edu- 
cation at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. His teaching schedule will allow 
time for institute and convention work, 
together with extension lecturing and 
personal contact with the public schools. 

Garry Cleveland Myers (Ph.D. 1913) 
is on leave of absence from the Junior 


Teachers College of the Cleveland School 
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of Education during the present semester. 
He is giving two courses in home educa- 
tion and parenthood at the School of 
Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, in which there are one hun- 
dred and thirty-six regularly registered 
students, 102 of whom are fathers and 
mothers. 


RECENT ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS 


Abercrombie, Edward F.—Instructor in 
physical education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Achtenhagen, Olga—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisc. 

Acker, H. G.—Research fellow and 
instructor, University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity, Va. 

Adams, May—First grade critic and 
supervisor, State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. 

Alexander, Ralph B.—Principal of Mar- 
garetville High School, Margaretville, 
N. Y. 

Allen, Bernice—Instructor in textiles 
and clothing, Iowa State ‘Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Anderson, Earl W.—Associate professor 
of education, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Anderson, Hester—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, State Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa. 

Anderson Lillian—Teacher of nutrition, 
elementary schools, Newark, N. J. 

Anderson, Myrtle, J.—Instructor in 


household arts, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Andress, Gertrude—Teacher of fifth 
to eighth grades, American School in 
Japan, Tokyo, Japan. 

Andrews, Laura—Instructor in home 


economics, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Arey, Grace West—Teacher of sixth 
grade, Public School No. 15, Crest- 
wood, N. Y. 

Atkinson, Rosalie B.—Teacher of kin- 
dergarten, McKinley public school, 
Westfield, N. J. 

Aubrey, Bernadine—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, senior high school, Tenafly, 
N. J. 

Austin, Anne L.—lInstructor in science, 
Millard Fillimore Hospital School of 
Nursing, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Aylesworth, Mercy—Scientific assistant, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Ayres, Marian H.—Instructor in physi- 
cal education, University of Georgia, 


Athens, Ga. 


Bailey, Barbara—Supervisor of physical 
education, public schools, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Baillie, Georgie E.— Demonstration 
teacher, State Normal School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Baker, Ethel H.—Instructor in English, 
Ogontz School, Montgomery County, 
Pa. 

Baldwin, Sara E.—Teacher of third 
grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, New York, N. Y. 

Baldy, Elizabeth—Teacher in _ high 
school, Woodlawn School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Bane, Juliet L.—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

Banta, Fay, M.—Assistant to principal, 
Potter Fresh Air School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Banta, Helena, C.—Teacher of first 
grade, Grammar School, Bogota, N. J. 

Barnard, Caroline—Director\of physical 
education, Y. W. C. A., Tampa, Fla. 
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Bartlett, Adeline, C.—Dean of women 
and assistant professor of English, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

Barton, Richmond §S.—Teacher of his- 
tory, English, and athletics, Hopkins 
Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. 

Barnes, Homer P.—Assistant in admin- 
istration, Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, O. 

Batson, Owen T.—Teacher of general 
science, junior high school, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Battey, Silpha—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bawden, Herrick T.—Assistant profes- 
sor of education, Alfred University, 
Alfred, N. Y. 

Beldin, Ethel A.—Instructor in social 
studies, State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa. 

Bellingrath, George C.—Teacher of 
mathematics, Fort Lee High School, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 

Blair, W. D.—Director of religious edu- 
cation, Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Blewett, Dorothy—Teacher of English, 
Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Blyley, Katherine G.—lInstructor in 
English, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Bond, Eva Mae—Teacher of commercial 
subjects, high school, Pearl River, 
me Me 

Bonham, Martha E.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Bernardsville Township High 
School, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Batts, Mayne, Frances—Teacher of art 
in junior high school, Freeport, L. I. 





Bowen, Mildren C. Teacher of 
mathematics, high school, Great 
Neck, L. I. 


Baylis, Mildred K.—Teacher of kinder- 


garten, Bay Avenue 
School, Patchogue, L. I. 

Boyt, Marjorie, R.—Teacher of cloth- 
ing and design, Northfield Seminary, 
Northfield, Mass. 

Brackney, Harriett—Instructor in edu- 
cation, Geneseo State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Bradley, Harold H.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics and director, Winchester Coun- 
try Day School, Winchester Mass. 

Bradley, Ruth W.—Teacher and as- 
sistant, American Girl’s School, Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, S. A. 

Bradshaw, George W.—Superintendent 
of schools, Monroe, N. C. 

Brady, Agnes—Associate professor of 
clothing, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute Lafayette, La. 

Brautley, George D.—Director of adult 
education, State Department, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Breese, Gertrude—Field representative 
of Children’s Bureau, State Board of 
Control, Children’s Bureau, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Breese, Leona M.—Teacher of general 
science and mathematics, Hackensack, 
ae 3 

Brennan, Alice—Supervisor of elemen- 
tary education, Milwaukee University 
School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bricker, Grace Ida—Teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, high school, Madi- 
son, N. J. 

Briggs, Mary A. H.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, history, and arithmetic, Kent 
Place School, Summit, N. J. 

Brown, Agnes, C.—Instructor in home 
economics, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Brown, Andrew W.—Psychologist, In- 
stitute of Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Brown, 


Elementary 


Blanche E.—Instructor in 
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science, Wilkes-Barre Institute, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Brown, Carrie V.—lInstructor in reli- 
gious education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, la. 

Brown, Harriet M.—lInstructor in 
physical education, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Brownell, C. L.—Director of health 
and physical education, Newton public 
schools, Newton, Mass. 

Brunner, Howard B.—Principal of 
Scotch Plains High School, Scotch 
Plains, N. J. 

Burdett, Mildred—Teacher 
economics, Ethical 
New York, N. Y. 

Burdick, Edith M.—Teacher of third 
grade, Unguowa School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Burkholder, Mary R.—Teacher of home 
economics, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Burrows, Faye—Teacher of English, 
Geneseo Normal School, Geneseo, 
N. Y. 

Butler, Katharine—Secretary, Y.W.C.A. 
National Student Council, Southern 
Division, New York, N. Y. 

Butman, Marion F.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, State Teachers College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Butter, Elizabeth R.—Instructor in eco- 


nomics, Hunter College, New York, 
N. Y. 


of home 
Culture School, 


Cahen, Simone—Head of French de- 
partment, Friends School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Cameron, Anna W.—Teacher of textiles 
and clothing, Technical School, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 

Camp, Marjorie—Instructor in physical 
education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl. 





Campbell, Bertha L.—Director of cafe- 
teria, Hunter College, New York, 
M8 

Campbell, Cora-Louise B.—Head of 
primary and kindergarten department, 
Riverdale Country School, Riverdale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


*Campbell, Raymond G.—Principal of 


training school, Chadron State 
Teachers College, Chadron, Nebr. 

Carnes, Myrtle—Instructor in primary 
education, State Teachers College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Carrothers, George E.—Dean of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Chestnut, Alice L.—Teacher of English, 
The Hathaway Brown School, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Chipman, Hope H.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, University of Michigan High 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Christensen, Etta O.—Instructor in 
rural teacher training, State Teachers 
College, Winona, Minn. 

Clark, Vincent H.—Teacher of social 
studies, Bronxville High School, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Coffin, Margaret—Research worker in 
home economics, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

Coleman, Charles H.—Instructor in his- 
tory, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, IIl. 

Coleman, J. H.—Master and teacher of 
social science and English, The Buck- 
ley School, New York, N. Y. 

Coleman, Maybelle—Head of social 
science department, Lander College, 
Greenwood, S. C. 

Collier, Paul D.—Director of research, 
public schools, Port Arthur, Texas 
Collins, Edith M.—Principal of The 
School of Individual Development, 

Bogota, N. J. 
Colson, Ida M.—Supervisor of special 
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classes, public schools, Charleston, 
S <2 

Condit, Philippa C.—Teacher of fourth 
grade, public schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Connelly, Katherine E.—Health counsel- 
lor of schools in Bronx, New York 
Tuberculosis Association, New York. 

Conover, Beulah—lInstructor in nature 
study and hygiene, Normal School, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Conwell, Edward L.—lInstructor in 
English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

Cooley, Genevieve—Secretary and stu- 
dent counsellor, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Cooper, Josephine E.—Teacher of his- 
tory and geography, Bloomfield Hills 
School, Birmingham, Mich. 

Corbin, Wade B.—Teacher of physical 
education, public school, Franklin, 
N. J. 

Coryell, Martha Grace—Instructor in 
home economics, East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

Couch, Mary J.—Dean of girls, 
Teacher Training and Normal School, 
Honolulu. 

Cowart, Elah—Teacher of the third 
and fourth grades, Holland Hall, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Cowart, Mae—Teacher of industrial and 
fine arts, public school, Elizabeth, 
ms 3. 

Cowgill, Clara—County Agent, Tulare 
County, Calif. 

Cox, Katherine—Dietitian, Reading Hos- 
pital, Reading, Pa. 

Cox, Lela C. M.—Teacher of stenog- 
raphy, High School of Commerce, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Craven, John—Teacher of physical edu- 
cation, public schools, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Crow, Agnes—Critic teacher of mathe. — 
matics, Ypsilanti Teachers College, 7 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Cummings, Lillian—Assistant professor 
of clothing, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Cushman, Lucile M.—Teacher of physi- 
cal education, Junior High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dackins, Margaret E.—Teacher of art © 
in Junior High School, Lansing, Mich, 7 
Dale, Jane—Assistant professor in home 
economics, University of California, © 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 7 
Danbury, Alyne—Professor of clothing, © 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 7 
Mich. 

Daniels, 
Misses 
Del. 

Darby, Frances M.—Teacher of first 
grade, Community School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Davenport, Iris Smythe—Instructor in 
household arts, University School, — 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Davis, Sudie P.—Training teacher, 7 
State Normal School, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

Delehanty, Bertha R.—Teacher of first 
grade, Miss Hewitt’s School, New ~ 
York, N. Y. 

DeMay, Amy J.—Teacher of training © 
methods and psychology, high school, — 
Norwich, N. Y. ! 

Denham, Kate—Supervisor of third and ~ 
fourth grades, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

Denniston, Donald W.—Principal of — 
junior-senior high school, Palmerton, — 
Pa. 

Deputy, Erby C.—Instructor in psy- — 
chology, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Mary E.—Nursery training, © 
Hebbs’ School, Wilmington, 
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